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By Peters and Pomeroy 


In every part (chapter) and throughout all the 
discussions, the student is shown how the 
particular subject matter is of value and im- 
portance from the points of view of the indi- 
. ; vidual, the businessman, and society in gen- 
points of view— 

eral. The course therefore has a triple value. 
1. The Individual New cases and new examples have been in- 
2. The Businessman troduced. Numerous pictures and illustra- 
3. Society in General tions correlate with the subject matter. Im- 
portant new topics have been introduced, 
such as those pertaining to social security, 
unemployment compensation, and old-age 
pensions. 


Written from three 















With the textbook you may 
obtain a workbook and a set of 
achievement tests containing 
an examination. A teachers’ 
manual is furnished free. 
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Editorial... 


Evidences of Progress 


Business education has probably made more progress during the past ten 
years than it has during any other similar period of public education. Evidences 
of this progress are to be seen in many directions. 


Probably more attention has been given to the high school curriculum 
than to any other aspect of secondary business education. Curricula have been 
enriched and broadened to include vocational preparation for those occupa- 
tions for which little or no attention has been given in the past. Examples of 
such occupations are: selling, merchandising, business management and own- 
ership, and clerical work. These and other occupations do not require proficiency 
in the skill subjects. This change in emphasis does not mean a shift away from 
preparation for stenographic, secretarial, and bookkeeping positions. There 


are still great demands for those pupils who are adequately trained in these 
subjects. 


The vocational program of the high school business curriculum should 
provide for specialized training to the point where it functions for the pupil 
after graduation from school. Many schools do not pretend to prepare pupils 
for a position without the need of further preparation. The task is begun, but 
it is not finished. For example, it is doubtful if one semester of the skill subjects 


has any vocational value for the pupil, yet some schools limit their offering to 
that amount. 


Another evidence of progress is found in the growing demand upon teachers 
and administrative officers to provide a type of business training for all pupils 
in public high schools. It is becoming more and more apparent to educators 
that the pupils need training in management of their personal and business 
affairs if there is to be an improvement in present conditions. Much study 
needs to be given this aspect of business education. 


Evidence of progress is also to be found in the interest that teachers are 
taking in professional organizations. State, regional, and national organiza- 
tions have had a phenomenal growth during the past five years. With increased 
financial support, these organizations have established programs of service, 
such as journals, bulletins, and yearbooks. Much work remains to be done in 


improving the quality of these publications, but definite progress has been 
made. 


Finally, textbooks have increased in number and quality beyond the reali- 
zation of the average teacher. Some of the earlier textbooks will soon become 
museum pieces in comparison to modern textbooks. Evidences of scholarship 
in the preparation of textbooks, as well as in the teaching content, are clearly 
discernible. Of course, some subjects show greater improvements than do 
others, and yet there remain opportunities for still greater improvement. 


With all the progress made by business education, there is opportunity 
for an accelerated rate of improvement during the next five years. There re- 
mains so much to be done before business education can achieve its rightful 
place in the whole scheme of education. With an informed and aggressive 
leadership, much can be accomplished. This leadership must come from the 
teachers themselves rather than from any other group. 


4 


President, Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation; Head, Department of Business Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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A Comprehensive Testing Program 
in Typewriting 


Mucu progress has 
been made in testing in such 
business subjects as bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, business law, 
and junior business training, 
but until recently, little prog- 
ress has been made in the 
matter of testing in typewrit- 
ing. Although there is need for 
the improvement of typewrit- 
ing examinations, we have 
been more or less content to 
go along using the traditional 
straight-copy material. 

Some new ideas and ma- 
terials have been developed 
during the past few years, but they have not 
been used extensively by typewriting teach- 
ers. 


THE TRADITIONAL TYPEWRITING TEST. The 
usual procedure in testing a class in type- 
writing is to give the class a straight-copy 
test of five, ten, or fifteen minutes in length. 
These tests are given once, twice, or even 
three times a week. These timed straight- 
copy speed tests have been used almost ex- 
clusively ever since the adoption of type- 
writing in the secondary public schools. 


THE NEED FOR IMPROVED TESTING. Even 
though the timed straight-copy speed test is 
universally used, it is doubtful if this is the 
most desirable type of test. The copying 
test of running matter does not measure all 
that is desirable in a course in typewriting 
any more than a test in addition measures 
all that is desirable in a course in arithmetic. 

The timed straight-copy speed test is an 
artificial setup which does not function as an 
all-round check-up on the child’s ability to 
do what he has been taught. A speed test 
is not a test of the student’s ability to do the 
things that he will be called upon to do in 
an office after he graduates. The student 
will not be called upon to take speed tests 
on straight-copy material in the business 
office. These straight-copy tests need to be 
supplemented by tests of the student’s 
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ability to do the things he will 
have to do in the business 
office. 


WHAT IS THE STUDENT’S RATE 
ON OFFICE MATERIAL? Our con- 
cept of a stenographer’s ability 
is based too often upon his 
speed a minute on straight- 
copy material. Does the speed 
artist on straight-copy ma- 
terial have equal ability at 
setting up business letters, at 
deciphering and re-arranging a 
rough draft, and at setting up 
a table properly? 

It seems equally as im- 
portant to know what the student can do on 
actual production as it is to know his speed 
on straight-copy material. In other words, it 
is important to know how many words a 
minute a student can do on business letters; 
how many words a minute he can do on rough 
drafts; and how many words a minute he 
can do on addressing envelopes. Certainly, 
some such testing program will more nearly 
approach the real value of a test—an indi- 
cation of what the student can do on the job. 


TEST WHAT IS TAUGHT. One purpose of any 
test is to determine what knowledge stu- 
dents have of the subject matter that has 
been taught. The test should measure 
achievement in a given subject. It is a 
method of ascertaining the degree to which 
students have profited by class instruction. 
In typewriting, then, our testing program 
should be one that measures the degree to 
which individual students have mastered the 
subject matter that has been taught. 


Most typing books are divided into dif- 
ferent sections, such as keyboard control, 
business letters, tabulation, rough drafts, 
and legal documents. Budgets are assigned 
by the teacher, they are completed by the 
student, and they are handed in to be 
checked and graded. As each section of the 
work is completed, a test should be given to 
find out if the class has really mastered the 
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various aspects of tabulating, letter writing, 
making out invoices and other office forms. 
A checkup should be made to determine 
just what the student’s production rate is; 
that is, his rate in words a minute on letters, 
tabulation, and rough drafts. My observa- 
tion has been that, in most cases, there has 
not been a proper check made, by means of 
tests, of the ability of the student to do the 
work that has been covered in the in- 
structional unit. 


The general practice among typing teach- 
ers, regardless of what is being taught during 
a particular week, seems to be to give a 
ten- or fifteen-minute straight-copy speed 
test when test day arrives. I have never 
been able to determine what the relationship 
is that exists between this straight-copy test 
and the instructional unit at hand, whether 
it is letters, invoices, manuscripts, or legal 
documents. If these instructional units, as 
outlined in the typewriting textbooks, are 
worth teaching, certainly they are worth 
testing in order to determine the extent to 
which students have profited by the presen- 
tation of these units. A class in typewriting 
deserves to be and should be tested on the 
things which it has been taught. 


TEST STUDENTS ON WHAT THEY WILL DO IN 
THE oFFice. After graduation, those students 
who receive positions in offices will use their 
typewriting skill to do the work required in 
each particular office. Of what is this office 
work likely to consist? Such work will 
probably consist of addressing envelopes, 
writing letters, making out statements, bills, 
and invoices, and writing from rough drafts. 
If this statement is true, then our testing 
program in typewriting should be one which 


will measure the ability of each individual 
student to do those things which he will be 
called upon to do in the office. 


One criticism of our work in preparing 
office workers is that classroom procedure is 
so entirely different from actual office con- 
ditions. Lena E. Ebeling, personnel man- 
ager of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
made several interesting comments about 
this point at the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation Convention in Decem- 
ber, 1936.' One of the stenographers ques- 
tioned by Miss Ebeling regarding her com- 
mercial training made this statement: ““Tests 
in school are made under ideal conditions. 
The shorthand teacher will stand perfectly 
still, enunciate clearly, and indicate punc- 
tuation by careful inflections.” 


A severer criticism might be made of our 
straight-copy typewriting tests. Such tests 
are far from indicative of office conditions 
and requirements. They place the emphasis 
upon the wrong phase of the typewriting 
work. The emphasis should be placed upon 
the work that will be done in the office, not 
only through classroom instruction and 
budget work, but also through a well 
organized testing program. 


TEST ON ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. Since the 
addressing of envelopes for sending out cir- 
culars, invoices, and statements is a part of 
the work of typists in many offices, this 
phase of the work should be tested. Only 
by means of actual timed tests can the 
teacher of typewriting check on the efficiency 
of the students in addressing envelopes. If 
students know they are going to be tested, 
they will be much more receptive when they 
are being taught the unit on addressing en- 


George P. Atlas, 361 Union Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 55 
The Allison Hardware Company, 682 Main Street, Baltimore, 110 
Maryland; Johnson and Johnson, 3042 Clarkson Boulevard, 162 
Oakland, California; The Progress Packing Company, 271 East 217 
Front Street, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. A. W. Insley, President, 275 
Simplex Paper Company, Hamilton, West Virginia; Miss 324 
Dorothy Cameron, Florida Township High School, Rosedale, 379 
Indiana; The Atwood Corporation, Union Central Building, 433 
Lexington, Kentucky; Mr. Harvey N. Jackson, 1724 Linwood 485 
Place, Austin, Texas; Logan Service Station, Madison and 536 
Oak Street, Brooklyn, New York; Mr. Robert A. Thompson, 588 
641 Grant Street, Boston, Massachusetts; Heat Wave Coal 640 
Company, Addison Building, St. Paul, Minnesota; Dr. Fred 692 
Nail, Methodist Hospital, Nashville, Tennessee; Briggs and 745 
Stacy, 4963 Compton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan; Mrs. Alice T. 800 
Loomis, Secretary, Highway Car Company, 444 Hall Street, 853 
Jackson, Mississippi; Mr. William G. Going, 170 Taft Road, 906 
Livingston, Alabama; Jewell Ice Company, 42 East Monroe 958 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island; Mr. L. 0. Ross, 2713 1008 
Paris Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 1041 


Illustration I — Envelope Addressing Test 


t1Lena E. Ebeling, ‘““Your Product As We See It,” Business Education Digest (Detroit, Michigan: Northern High School, 


May, 1987), p. 82. 
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velopes. They are eager to know the most 
efficient method of addressing a large number 


of envelopes, if not before the test, certainly 
after it. 


A list of names and addresses with stroke 
count indicated, such as in Illustration I, on 
page 245, may be used in giving an envelope 
addressing test. The actual use of envelopes 
is preferable for this test; however, paper cut 
to represent envelopes may be used. 


The procedure for giving such a test is as 
follows: 


1. The class will start together in the same manner 


as when a regular straight-copy speed test is 
given. 


2. The time will be placed on the blackboard at the 
end of each minute by the teacher. 


8. As each student finishes, he writes the time on 
the paper on which he took the test. 

4. Each student finds his score, or rate a minute, 
in the same manner in which he finds his score 
for a straight-copy speed test except that the 


last divisor will be the time it took to complete 
the test. 


If a student completed the test shown in Illus- 
tration I in five minutes with two errors, his 
rate would be found as follows: 
Divide 5/1041 strokes 

208 gross words 
Subtract 20 error penalty 
Divide 5/188 net words 

88 net words a minute 


The teacher may give a three-, four-, or 
five-minute test on names and addresses, 
such as the test suggested in Illustration I. 
By using this method the time would not be 
varied, for all students would write for the 
same length of time and the scoring would 
be just the same as the scoring for a straight- 
copy test. 


TEST ON BUSINESS LETTERS. The writing of 
business letters is the most important phase 
of typewriting, both in school and in the 
office. Every device and means possible 
should be used by the typewriting teacher to 
increase the efficiency of his class in writing 
business letters. A letter writing test is one 
way of emphasizing the importance of speed 
in writing letters. Several letter writing tests 
should be given in order that students may 


compare their rates and progress from time 
to time. 


_ These tests on business letters can be given 
in the same manner as the envelope address- 
ing test. Any letter taken from the type- 
writing textbook may be used. Preferably, 
such a letter should be one from the unit or 


the budget that has just been completed by 
the class. 
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TEST ON TABULATION. Tabulation is one of 
the most difficult tasks performed by typist«. 
It is one of the hardest units to “get across” 
to the students. The teaching task is mad 
simpler if students know that they are 
going to be given tabulation tests. Such a 
test is the only way teachers can learn if the 
students really know how to tabulate. 

The tabulation test can be given in the 
same manner as the envelope and the busi- 
ness letter tests. Of course, the rates for 
tabulation will be much lower than the rates 
for the other tests because of the time con- 
sumed in figuring out the placement of 
tabular stops. The names and addresses in 
Illustration I may also be used for a tabula- 
tion test by using the following headings; 
Name, Street, City, State. 


ADVANTAGE OF TESTS ON OFFICE MATERIAL. 
Tests, such as the ones suggested, are not 
the only ones which should be used. Any 
unit that is taught should be tested in some 
manner, such as the one outlined for en- 
velopes, business letters, and tabulation. 
Ability to type rough drafts, invoices, and 
other office work can be tested similarly. 


By supplementing the straight-copy test 
with tests of office material, which has been 
taught in connection with the instructional 
unit, the teacher is checking on the most 
important phase of the typewriting work. 
Which is more important, that a student be 
able to write a straight-copy test speedily 
and accurately, or that he be able to write 
letters, rough drafts, tabulations, and to 
address envelopes speedily and accurately? 


By means of testing, greater emphasis can 
be placed upon the more desirable outcomes 
of typewriting instruction. 


RECORD OF TESTS. Regardless of what type 
of testing devices are used, the teacher 
should keep records and should require stu- 
dents to keep records. Each student should 
keep a graph of his progress, showing the 
accomplishments of straight-copy writing 
and the accomplishments on the office prac- 
tice material. The teacher will also find it 
advisable to keep a graph of average ac- 
complishments of the class for comparison 
with the individual accomplishments of the 
students. 





CONTESTS 


A complete schedule of commercial contests for the spring 
of 1939 will soon be announced. Send immediately to 
THE BALANCE SHEET the date, the place of meeting, 
the subjects that will be included, and the person from 
whom information can be obtained. 
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Socialized Bookkeeping vs. Vocational 
Bookkeeping 


by 


M. L. Landrum 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Mr. Landrum explains the different points of view and 
suggests that bookkeeping remain fundamentally a 
vocational subject. 


THE TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. Most of 
us today are aware of the two schools of 
thought on the subject of bookkeeping; 
namely, the “socialized” group and the 
“vocational” group. The “socialized” group 
contends that first-year bookkeeping should 
be offered to every commercial student for 
his personal use. The “vocational” group 
insists that there is no such thing as “social- 
ized” bookkeeping. This group says that if 
bookkeeping is bookkeeping, it is vocational 
bookkeeping. 

Both points of view are worthy of serious 
consideration. To begin with, commercial 
work, if it is to be justified in the high school 
commercial department, must never lose 
its vocational aims. Businessmen and school 
administrators now generally assume that 
our commercial work is definitely vocational 
in its aims. We, the business educators of 
this nation, are now definitely recognized as 
those who are preparing high school students 
for business occupations. Are we going to 
re-educate businessmen and administrators 
to believe that high school commercial work 
is no longer vocational, but merely social? 


Our battle for recognition as vocational 
educators has almost been won. Each day 
we are nearing our goal of universal accept- 
ance of our vocational aims in business edu- 
cation. To retrace our steps, or even to 
falter in them, may prove fatal. Are we 
going to disregard the truths, that have been 
established through occupation researches, 
that high school students do get jobs? 


WHAT THE SOCIALIZED GROUP BELIEVES. At 
this point, it is well to consider the points of 
view of each bookkeeping group. The social- 
ized group contends that because such a 
small percentage of bookkeeping students 
get jobs as bookkeepers, and because many 
of those positions call for the operation of 
office and bookkeeping machines, it is better 
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to socialize our bookkeeping course. Make 
it a personal-use course, and it will have 
greater justification as a part of the commer- 
cial curriculum. Therefore, they are trying 
to justify the course on these personal and 
social aims. This group of educators, gen- 
erally speaking, is found in the small- and 
medium-sized high schools throughout our 
nation. These high schools, in general, are 
located in communities where employment 
opportunities are small. The educators of 
these communities know that a compara- 
tively small percentage of their bookkeeping 
students get jobs as bookkeepers. They are 
in a position to see the futility of training 
large numbers of students in vocational 
bookkeeping. They have a point of view 
worthy of consideration. 


WHAT THE VOCATIONAL GROUP BELIEVES. 
The vocational group of bookkeeping edu- 
cators believes that, in the first place, there 
is no such thing as “socialized” bookkeeping. 
Bookkeeping, to be bookkeeping, is by its 
very name and nature, vocational. If it 
isn’t vocational, how can it be bookkeeping? 
The art of bookkeeping and accounting is a 
vocation; a job in which people receive re- 
muneration for the keeping of records. 
Therefore, this group of educators believes 
that the vocational aim is the only aim of 
the bookkeeping course. 


This group, in general, consists of teachers 
in the large metropolitan high schools of our 
country. Because offices of industry are 
located in cities, the employment possibili- 
ties for students as bookkeepers are greater 
than in small communities. Also, the type 
of positions open are likely to be specialized. 
The teacher of the bookkeeping course 
knows that many of his students get jobs as 
bookkeepers. For this reason, he maintains 


his vocational slant in his bookkeeping in- 
struction. 
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DISCUSSION OF SOCIALIZED BOOKKEEPING. 
Now let us face the facts. How many people 
really keep a record of personal transactions? 
To bring it closer home, how many business 
teachers or even bookkeeping teachers keep 
a record of personal buying, selling, and 
earnings? Even further, how many teachers 
of business keep that one little book, the 
check book, in perfect balance with the 
bank’s statements? 

I am certain that many of us depend par- 
tially, if not entirely, upon the correctness 
of the bank’s statements. 

Next, let us consider that word, “social- 
ized.” It seems to me that it has an ambig- 
uous meaning when we use it with a voca- 
tional term like bookkeeping. It does not 
have an established meaning among educa- 
tors. In fact, the very term, “socialized 
bookkeeping,” is somewhat conflicting. 


DISCUSSION OF VOCATIONAL BOOKKEEPING. 
During the past depression, and during the 
present recession, thousands of mature 
people are out of work. Of course, we know 
that many of these people cannot get jobs 
because they are untrained in a marketable 
skill, or else their marketable skill has passed 
into obviation because of changes in the 
business and the industrial world. 

Because of this unemployment of mature 
individuals, will industry employ boys and 
girls? Can our students find a ready market 
for their bookkeeping skills? Will business- 
men hesitate to employ an 18- or 19-year 
old boy or girl in a responsible record-keeping 
occupation? 

Then, too, do bookkeeping teachers and 
heads of bookkeeping departments in large 
cities have accessible first-hand information 
on the number of graduates, boys and girls, 
who actually get jobs as bookkeepers? Is it 
possible for teachers in large high schools to 
keep informed as to the vocational success 
of their graduates? 

To answer intelligently the questions 
given above, bookkeeping teachers must 
have first-hand information from the high 
school graduates themselves. Mere opinions 
will not give us satisfactory, usable conclu- 
sions. 


GENERAL Discussion. I believe that both 
schools of educators have points of view 
that are worth while and that must be given 
serious consideration in the formulation of 
the aims of our bookkeeping courses. It 
seems to me that the viewpoints of the two 
schools are in accord with the different types 
of communities in which each group teaches. 
It has long been recognized that each school 
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should adopt a philosophy that meets wit}; 
the individual needs of the community thai 
it serves. Vocational business training mus: 
train according to the demands of the em- 
ployment possibilities of the students. 


SUGGESTED AIMS FOR A MODERN BOOKKEEP- 
ING couRSE. I believe that the first-year 
course in bookkeeping should have the pre- 
vocational aim. Socialized bookkeeping is 
liable to be misleading to many businessmen, 
school administrators, and even bookkeeping 
teachers themselves. Socialized bookkeeping 
seems to justify the tendency to throw the 
rules of bookkeeping to the four winds. 
Teachers are liable to give the students some 
instruction in personal record-keeping and in 
keeping the check book, along with any 
other work in which the class seems inter- 
ested. This, of course, should not be, but 
the term “socialized’”’ rather implies such 
practice. 

It is my belief that the purely socialized 
aim in bookkeeping is not a justifiable aim 
of our first-year bookkeeping course. I 
think a much better aim for our first-year 
course would be that of pre-vocational book- 
keeping. 

The subject matter should have a notice- 
able trend toward vocational usability. The 
work should be presented in as attractive a 
manner as possible. Whenever possible, the 
subject matter should come as close to the 
experiences of the students as possible with- 
out destroying the ultimate vocational aims 
of the course. Even the ultimate vocational 
value of bookkeeping given in small high 
schools, from which few bookkeepers are 
employed, should not be neglected. It 
should be emphasized as much in the small 
high schools as in the large high schools. 
In these days, a great many graduates from 
small high schools migrate to cities to obtain 
employment. Therefore, their vocational 
marketability must not be impaired by a 
lack of vocational subject matter, which is 
liable to be the result of a purely socialized 
course in bookkeeping presented in a small 
high school. 


GUIDANCE WITHIN THE BOOKKEEPING COURSE. 
During this pre-vocational first-year course, 
the teacher should keep a sharp eye on the 
results of the students. Students who do 
well in this pre-vocational first-year course 
should be encouraged to take vocational, or 
second-year bookkeeping. Those students 
who do not do so well need not necessarily 
be failed in first-year, or pre-vocational 
bookkeeping, but they should be advised by 
the teacher not to take vocational second- 
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year bookkeeping. It should be explained 
that they seem to have more aptitude in 
some other field. Such students should be 
guided as wisely as possible into the kind of 
work in which they can experience the most 
success. Subjects should be suggested, but 
under no circumstances should students be 
forced to follow the path that you think 
they should follow. That is not guidance, 
but dictatorship. Those who show aptitude 
in pre-vocational bookkeeping should be ad- 
vised to take vocational or advanced book- 
keeping. Such an objective of the high 
school bookkeeping curriculum is workable. 
The vocational value of bookkeeping will be 
maintained. The pre-vocational aim will be 
an important factor in guiding students in 
the direction in which they will be the most 
successful. 


CLERICAL PRACTICE AND SECRETARIAL PRAC- 
TICE courses. At this point, it is well to 
suggest that in the near future almost every 
high school will offer terminal courses in 
the twelfth year in the subjects of clerical 
practice and secretarial practice. Many of 
the most progressive high schools now offer 
these courses. Terminal courses are those 
which offer a summary and a specialization 
in the marketable skills necessary to the job 
requirements of the modern business office. 
These courses are the results of findings 
made by actual surveys of the job require- 
ments of business. The most widely known 
of these surveys was conducted in Newark, 
New Jersey, under the direction of Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, Director of Commercial 
Education, Newark. 

Peter L. Agnew, instructor of education 
of New York University, New York City, 
and Mr. Goodfellow are two of our most 
progressive thinkers and contributors to 
these terminal courses in clerical practice 
and secretarial practice. These courses con- 
tribute most to the preparation of students 
in actual marketable business techniques, 
knowledges, and attitudes. 

Business teachers must be familiar with 


the offerings and the aims of these courses 
in order to be in a position to guide future 
office workers into these classes. Indeed, all 
bookkeeping and secretarial students should 
be required to elect the terminal course that 
projects from their previous bookkeeping or 
secretarial training. 

Much progress is ahead. In the near fu- 
ture, we shall have the opportunity to see 
the great progress that is being made by the 
advocates and contributors of the terminal 
courses. Business teachers must be con- 
stantly aware of this progress so that their 
guidance to high school students will be 
more tangible and more useful. 


CONCLUSION. There should be no conflict 
among bookkeeping teachers as to the voca- 
tional aims of bookkeeping. Once we lose 
sight of our vocational aims in teaching 
bookkeeping, we have destroyed much of 
the value of our work. When we announce 
to businessmen that we no longer teach 
vocational bookkeeping, upon what basis 
are we going to justify this socialized book- 
keeping course to the satisfaction of the 
businessmen? 

It is well for us that this discussion has 
been raised by bookkeeping teachers because 
the results of such a discussion will end in 
strengthening and in better defining the 
aims of our bookkeeping course. It includes 
the valuable element of guidance within the 
course, which, after all, can best be given by 
the teachers themselves because they know 
the boys and girls. 

I hope that this discussion will aid in 
helping teachers to articulate better their 
bookkeeping courses. The first-year, or pre- 
vocational year, is for the purpose of teach- 
ing bookkeeping principles in an interesting 
manner without neglecting the valuable 
subject matter. The first-year course should 
also have the aim of guiding the most apt 
students to the second-year advanced voca- 
tional course. Those who are to study only 
one year of bookkeeping should not, be de- 
prived of its practical vocational aspects. 
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Tue beginning teacher faces many 
problems. Some problems are solved through 
the trial and error method, and others are 
solved through suggestions and aids given 
by principals, supervisors, and teachers. 
Still other problems are solved by the be- 
ginning teacher’s watching the experienced 
teacher in action. Some problems are never 
solved, but many would be if the teacher 
could be guided in seeing wherein he is fol- 
lowing an inadequate procedure and could 
be made to see the value of substituting a 
more effective one. The mere failure to do 
something that should be done is often the 
cause of the problem. Failure may result in 
the teacher’s wondering why his students 
do not seem “to get” what he has been try- 
ing to teach them. The teacher of business 
subjects is not immune to these problems. 
The very nature of his work adds to the 
usual number of problems confronting sec- 
ondary teachers of nonbusiness subjects. 
Certain problems of the beginning business 
teacher occur successively with each new 
teacher who enters the field. For several 
years I supervised the initial efforts of ap- 
proximately forty student teachers of busi- 
ness subjects. During their pre-employment 
teaching experience, they were assigned to 
teach two and sometimes three different 
subjects. Each student teacher has particu- 
lar problems which must be solved either 
by his own devious methods, or by guidance 
through friendly and constructive criticism 
and suggestion. In addition, there are other 
problems which reoccur periodically as each 
individual begins a period of training for the 
subject assigned. 

What are these problems? What are a 
few of the procedures that may be changed, 
added, or dropped in order to secure more 
effective results? How many of us, as expe- 
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rienced teachers, still face these problems 
although we face them unconsciously? 


In the shorthand class, the reading lesson 
is an almost universal daily procedure. This 
is as it should be. However, a problem 
arises when the teacher follows the same 
method of presenting the reading lesson day 
after day. There are shorthand teachers, 
experienced ones as well as beginners, who 
ask students to read the manual plates, 
assigned during the previous lesson, sentence 
at a time. This method of presentation is 
sometimes never varied. There are other 
teachers who ask students to read complete 
letters and never vary this method of pre- 
senting the reading lesson. There are teach- 
ers who ask students to read until they make 
a mistake and then ask another student to 
continue the reading from that point. Some 
teachers who follow this method of reading 
presentation never vary it. At times, there 
are basic reasons why each of these proce- 
dures is used, but the shorthand teacher who 
uses only one of these few outlined methods 
of presenting a reading lesson is doing at 
least two things leading toward ineffective 
teaching. First, he is creating a situation 
whereby the students, for whom he is re- 
sponsible, develop a feeling that the subject 
is monotonous and thereby causes a loss of 
interest. The teacher who allows his students 
to lose interest in any subject because of a 
monotonous presentation should, in some 
manner, vary his procedures until he has 
recreated interest and vitality in the work 
of the class. The second result of not vary- 
ing the presentation of the reading lesson is 
an outgrowth of the first method. There are 
some students who know what to expect 
each time the reading lesson is started and a 
disciplinary problem is created. When the 
teacher asks one student to read complete 
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letters day after day and allows the others 
to sit idly by, he will soon find that discipline 
has become one of his major problems. It is 
hard to expect a high school student to sit 
and do nothing when he knows that he will 
not be called upon in several minutes. 

A continued sameness in the presentation 
of any lesson results not only in ineffective 
teaching in the shorthand class, in the read- 
ing lesson in particular, but it also applies 
as much to other classes. And yet, that 
fault is one of the things that the beginning 
teacher must be advised against and one of 
the problems that should receive the atten- 
tion of every teacher who is trying to achieve 
at least satisfactory results. 

At times, the teacher stands beside the 
desk of the student while he is attempting 
to read the plates that have been assigned. 
This is another procedure which the begin- 
ning teacher of shorthand is likely to follow 
and which has been found undesirable. For 
the teacher who is experienced or who has 
complete control of the class, this method of 
helping the student and of checking on his 
reading ability is not ordinarily undesirable. 
There are times when the procedure might 
be used for certain reasons, but for the 
young teacher who does not have complete 
control of the class, such a procedure may 
bring about a disciplinary problem which he 
does not understand and, consequently, 
with which he is unable to cope. The dis- 
ciplinary problem involved is caused by at 
least two things. The teacher, standing 
close to the desk of the student and concen- 
trating primarily on what he is reading, 
allows the student to read in a low tone that 
cannot be heard by all the students in the 
classroom. As the reading student’s head is 
naturally lowered, and as the body of the 
teacher obstructs passage of the voice-sound 
to some extent, other students are prevented 
from hearing all that is being read. The 
natural result to be expected, and the result 
that is usually forthcoming, is that the 
interest of the students, or at least the 
interest of a part of the group who are not 
reading, is not sustained. Talking, inatten- 
tion, or other disturbances, which are not 
conducive to the best classroom manage- 
ment, take place. The other cause of the 
disciplinary problem that is likely to arise is 
from the fact that often the teacher must 
turn his back on a portion of the class. For 
some experienced teachers, this procedure 
will bring about conditions which are not 
what they should be, but for teachers who 
are not experienced and who do not have 
the complete confidence and control of their 
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students, such a procedure may cause many 
troublesome moments. 

It would seem that a much better method 
for the beginning teacher to follow would be 
to stand at the front of the room while the 
reading lesson is going on and to expect 
every student to read loudly enough to be 
heard by the teacher and by every member 
of the class as well. By following this simple 
expedient, the teacher will find that the 
interest of the students who are not reading 
will be maintained much more adequately, 
and that he can keep his eyes on those stu- 
dents whose minds are liable to wander to 
other things beside the lesson. To this latter 
group, he can pass the reading when hesita- 
tions are made by the reader or when mis- 
takes are made. 

Not long ago, a first-year teacher asked 
me how to secure better results with her 
shorthand class. In trying to help this 
teacher diagnose her problem, one of the 
questions I asked was, “How well do your 
students handle their home work assign- 
ments?” The answer was, “They do it 
pretty well—they hand it in most of the 
time.” That one sentence showed evidence 
of two erroneous procedures which often 
serve as pitfalls for those who desire to do 
good work, but who lack the experience 
necessary to achieve and to maintain high 
standards of efficiency. An examination of 
a set of homework papers of this teacher’s 
class showed that almost half of the twenty- 
four students were not following instructions 
regarding homework as outlined for them 
by the teacher. In addition, the records 
showed that another group of students were 
not handing in the homework consistently 
and, consequently, they were not getting so 
much from the class as they should. The 
point to be made here is that, so far as pos- 
sible, the beginning teacher should find out 
how he should assign homework, whether it 
be by the “conventional,” functional, direct, 
or by some other method, and then have the 
students stick to that procedure. If, from 
the start, the teacher will check the practice 
work carefully, he will find that the students 
have built proper study and practice habits, 
and the result of his efforts in the classroom 
will be much more valuable. In addition to 
finding out whether the students are follow- 
ing outlined procedures for home practice 
and making sure they follow them, the 
teacher should also insist that the students 
consistently complete the material that has 
been assigned. If the beginning teacher will 
see to it that his class is following his in- 
structions and that the work is being done 
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consistently, he will have solved one more 
of the many problems that confront him. 

Observation in the class of a beginning 
shorthand teacher will, many times, show that 
some of the students are using the textbook 
as a “crutch.” Of course, there are times when 
the textbook should be open and the stu- 
dents should use it, but there are other times 
when it should be closed. After deciding 
what is proper, the beginning teacher should 
make sure that the students are not depend- 
ing on the opened book instead of on the 
study, thought, and drill which they should 
have put into the lesson before class recita- 
tion. It is true that the beginning shorthand 
teacher has a hard time “seeing all and 
knowing all” that occurs during his class 
period. However, if he is to eliminate as 
many failures as possible, he will look for 
students who have a tendency to depend 
too much on the textbook as a “crutch,” 
and he will do well to learn as soon as possi- 
ble to see a great many of the things that 
go on in his class. 

One of the difficulties encountered by the 
beginning teacher of bookkeeping is the 
selection and the relative importance of 
specific aims for the unit of work that he is 
endeavoring to present. Understanding 
what he is attempting to do in the short- 
hand class and in the typewriting class is 
seldom so hard for the beginning teacher as 
it is for him to understand what he is at- 
tempting to do in the bookkeeping class. 
Unless he uses care in preparing his work, 
the beginning teacher is liable to spend too 
much time on details and not enough time 
on teaching fundamental principles. If he 
is to give proper emphasis to items of im- 
portance before presentation, he must be 
guided carefully in the preparation of his 
lesson. No doubt, details are important, 
but there are other things to be taught which 
will incidentally bring about the student’s 
understanding of these details. Here is an 
example—and an example among the many 
that probably occur every day in the classes 
of those who are just starting their work in 
the field of business education. From a well- 
known textbook, a beginning teacher was 
observed teaching the portion of the chapter 
on deferred charges that relates to insurance. 
She used approximately half the class period 
discussing the insurance policy record and 
the remainder of her time in discussing the 
recording of an insurance purchase, the in- 
surance account in the ledger, expired insur- 
ance, the adjustment of the insurance 
account, and the handling of insurance on 


the Work Sheet and on the Balance Sheet. To 
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be sure, the insurance policy record is im- 
portant and it deserves consideration, but 
to give so much time to its presentation anc 
so little time to other topics of importance 
is almost unthinkable so far as the experi- 
enced teacher is concerned. The teacher had 
failed to understand the objectives she was 
striving to achieve and, consequently, she 
had given greater emphasis to one topic 
than was necessary and not enough empha- 
sis to other topics of a more important na- 
ture. The beginning teacher should question 
himself before presenting any lesson in the 
bookkeeping class as to what the important 
topics are and he should evaluate their im- 
portance in relation to one another. 

Most of the present-day bookkeeping 
textbooks contain illustrations of ledger 
sheets, work sheets, and journals on which 
transactions have been completed and on 
which proper rulings have been made. The 
beginning teacher of bookkeeping will find 
these pages of illustrations valuable in pre- 
senting the lesson. Too often the beginning 
teacher depends too little upon these valu- 
able devices and illustrations and he depends 
too much upon his own blackboard illustra- 
tions. Unfortunately, his own illustrations 
are, at times, inadequate and they lack 
neatness. This does not mean that the book- 
keeping teacher should not use the black- 
board, for the blackboard is a valuable 
teaching device. It does signify, however, 
that the teacher should use the excellent 
illustrations in the textbook. The use of 
these devices will require care, but once the 
beginning teacher has acquired the ability 
to use the illustrations properly, he will 
seldom do without them for teaching pur- 
poses. ‘The teacher should, by all means, 
guide the students when illustrations are 
used and see to it that they understand 
what the teacher wants them to understand. 
Here is a simple example: After an error has 
been discovered, one of the easiest methods 
of teaching neatness and the proper way to 
make a correction is to ask the student to 
open his textbook to an illustration of a 
page where a correction has been made and 
to ask him which is the neater, his exercise 
or the example in the book. After the obvi- 
ous answer, the student should be asked 
the reason for his answer. He will usually 
answer that the writing in the illustration 
is neater. If he is then asked if there is any- 
thing else that causes the illustration to be 
neater than his exercise, he will usually dis- 
cover for himself how the correction has 
been made with a single line instead of the 
scratchy rulings that he has used. The fact 
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that the student has discovered for himself 
how he can make corrections properly and 
how he can improve the neatness of his work 
will be much more valuable to him than it 
would be if he were merely told to do a thing 
a certain way. The student is much more 
likely to remember, to understand, and to 
appreciate the value of such instruction 
than he would be if he were merely told 
about writing neatly and making corrections 
with a single straight line. Indentions of 
credit entries in journals, indentions on the 
Profit and Loss statement and on the Bal- 
ance Sheet, and ledger rulings are only a 
few of the many examples in which such a 
procedure might be used. 

A procedure often used by the bookkeep- 
ing teacher, as well as by teachers of other 
subjects, and which often develops into a 
disciplinary problem, is to ask questions 
that can be answered by the individual with 
either “‘yes” or “no,” or questions asked in 
such a way as to allow a mass answer by the 
class. Beginning teachers often fall into the 
habit of doing one of these two things with- 
out knowing that they are doing so. Every 
teacher should occasionally examine his 
question technique to see if he is questioning 
properly. Whenever it is discovered that 
either the “yes” or “no” answer or the mass 
answer is appearing consistently, some cor- 
rection should be made. 

The beginning teacher has a tendency 
not to realize the value of the many excellent 
pictures and illustrations found in most of 
the present-day textbooks in the course 
known variously as elementary business 
information, junior business training, gen- 
eral business science, or by some other name. 
These illustrations can be made to serve as 
powerful devices for motivation, and they 
can be used to create much interest in the 
work of the class. In addition, these pictures 
can be made to serve as sources of much 
information if the teacher will only realize 
their potential values and take advantage of 
them. A beginning teacher was once ob- 
served teaching a section about railroad 
travel. In the textbook was a full-page illus- 
tration of one of the time tables used by the 
customers of a well-known route. After 
some preliminary talk about how to plan a 
trip, the teacher had the students open their 
books to the page where the time table was 
shown and asked what a time table was, if 
the railroads charged a fee for time tables, 
and how long it took to go from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago on a certain train. After these 
three questions had been answered satis- 
factorily, the teacher proceeded to a dis- 
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cussion of another topic. How much better 
it would have been if the teacher had had 
the students spend most of the period study- 
ing this one illustration and could have left 
them the ability to read a time table intelli- 
gently and with an understanding of the 
many valuable bits of information found in 
a time table. In most of the textbooks, there 
are many similar illustrations that are of 
value. The beginning teacher should, by 
all means, take advantage of them. 

At the ends of chapters or sections in most 
of the current textbooks on elementary busi- 
ness information are found word lists placed 
there for the purpose of enlarging the vocab- 
ulary of the student. These vocabulary 
exercises, or word studies, are usually di- 
rectly related to the topics studied in the 
chapter or chapter sections. Such a vocab- 
ulary-building program is of much value, 
but the beginning teacher must use discre- 
tion in the way such a program is developed. 
Many beginning teachers follow one, and 
sometimes two, procedures in presenting 
this material. With some teachers, this 
occurs because the textbook uses only one 
or two different methods of presenting word 
lists. The beginning teacher of elementary 
business information should realize that the 
student’s interest must be held if satisfactory 
teaching is to result. Experience has taught 


’ that to follow the same procedure of pre- 


senting word lists or vocabulary-building 
drills is detrimental to the best interest of the 
individual student and to the class as a 
whole. The beginning teacher will do well 
to examine many of the recently published 
textbooks for vocabulary drills and to study 
the different ways in which they may be 
presented. There are many ways of making 
these presentations, and the ones in the 
textbook which the teacher’s class happens 
to be studying may not be the only interest- 
ing and valuable ones. 

Beginning teachers of typewriting almost 
invariably have to be guided in order to 
prevent at least three procedures. First of 
all, the beginning teacher should begin the 
work of the class promptly, and he should 
know specifically the directions that he is 
going to give. All these directions should be 
given in a way that will be understood 
clearly. This, of course, means an under- 
standing of objectives and a thorough prep- 
aration leading toward their fulfilment. A 
correct start usually leads toward good dis- 
cipline. The motivation created by the use 
of the machine itself is sufficient to eliminate 
the disciplinary problem during most of the 

(Concluded on page 288 ) 
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Group Guidance Through General Business 


by 


Mrs. Irene Hypps 
Cardozo High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Wirs beginners in a “general busi- 
ness” class, the starting point is with them 
and their interests, rather than with a 
regular assignment chosen with no previous 
knowledge of the incoming pupils. The 
main purpose of general business is to be an 
orientation course for those miscellaneous 
pupil groups who need business information 
and techniques, as well as the development 
of appreciations and ethical attitudes. Guid- 
ance, therefore, becomes the keynote for 
their successful orientation into the social- 
business environment in which every citizen 
lives and to which he contributes. 

The best guidance does not consist of 
direct leadership, but well-planned assistance 
by which pupils learn to make personal 
progress towards consciously chosen stand- 
ards for the common good. No teacher of 
general business can lend this type of well- 
planned assistance without first knowing 
what the knowledges, attitudes, and inter- 
ests of the pupils are in relation to business. 
The easiest way to find out these things is 
to ask. 

Question the pupils in any entering class 
in general business as to what they think 
business is. The answers will run the gaunt- 
let from cut and dried vocational occupa- 
tions to the widest definition of “Business 
is anything that one has to attend to at a 
particular time.” 

The second question that yields informa- 
tion for the teacher is, “How many people 
do you know who are engaged in business?” 
Again there are multiple responses that may 
attempt statistics, but they usually end in 
a vague “Everybody, I suppose.” Since 
none of these answers settle anything, a 
wise teacher will bring the questions home 
by asking, “If you do not plan to enter the 
business vocational field, why are you taking 
a general business course?” Some pupils 
will, of course, say, “For no good reason,” 
but others will begin to help shed light when 
they explain their interests in wanting to 
know more about the business side of the 
world in which they live and which so con- 
stantly affects their own well-being. 

Finally, if pupils are asked to name the 
business transactions in which they are 
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already engaged, orientation will have 
begun. One pupil realizes that he bought 
his car ticket or paid his bus fare which 
purchased a ride, service, safety, and other 
values from the point at which he boarded 
the car to his point of destination. Another 
pupil may have bought a candy bar that 
represented dairying, manufacture, pure 
food legislation, marketing, advertising, and 
other business industries. Aside from these 
tangible transactions of money, other pupils 
can be guided to realize that they are en- 
gaged in exchanges and investments of time, 
effort, friendliness, and various personal 
values that are illustrated in school activi- 
ties, family life, community cooperation, 
and in practically all social functions as 
truly as though they were manipulated on 
the stock exchange. 

In general business, pupils have unique 
opportunities of gaining a world viewpoint, 


_of realizing individual dependencies and 


social interdependencies through intelligent 
analysis of the common, everyday business 
affairs with which they are so familiar. There 
is also an opportunity to guide pupils to 
perceive the business angles of many so- 
called social institutions, which more cor- 
rectly are social-business institutions in the 
larger sense of the word. 

To where does the teacher guide his group 
from this point? The instruction remains, 
talk about themselves. Pupils now have an 
acquaintance with values, the exchange of 
values, the investment of values, and the 
growth of values. Everyone, they soon 
realize, makes many types of exchanges 
during every hour of the day, to which both 
extrinsic and intrinsic values are attached; 
and that people lose or gain by the wisdom 
of those continuous exchanges. So far, 
however, the pupils have considered only 
the receiving of these values as consumers 
or users, but what about the values they 
have to exchange? A “bright” lad may 
pipe up and say, “My time, my strength, my 
home run record in baseball, and my expe- 
rience in driving a car.” A girl may add, 
“My ability to sew,” and a wise child may 
say, “My, ability to make and to keep 
friends.” All these answers and as many 
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more as a Class will volunteer, are correct. 
Yet, you are not through. When the hubbub 
of volunteering has subsided, raise the 
question of whether all their points are sal- 
able or valuable? Would someone or some 
society want to “buy” their dispositions? 
Is their education broad enough to bring a 
market price? Is their experience sufficiently 
thorough? What about their health, their 
habits, and their character traits? What 
have they to exchange that their fellowmen 
might desire and consider valuable? 

One guidance device that has proved easy 
to handle and that has proved of interest 
even to high school seniors is making “state- 
ments of personal worth.” The teacher 
familiarizes his pupils with such terms as 
assets and liabilities, and illustrates the 
effect of these on net worth. When the en- 
tire class has grasped these new terms and 
their full meaning, blank sheets of paper 
are passed out. Pupils then make entries 
on the sheet, the same as they would for a 
regular financial statement. All personal 
characteristics or conditions which they 
consider valuable are listed as assets. All 
the items that they are conscious of as 
weaknesses are listed as liabilities. Figures, 
ranging from zero to one hundred, are arbi- 
trarily attached to the assets and liabilities 
according to the pupil’s own estimate. 
Approximate personal worth is found by 
subtracting the smaller total from the larger 
total. This is purely an attention-getting 
device, but its object is to guide pupils to 
look at themselves critically as social prod- 
ucts in a social-business world. 

These crude evaluations may be trans- 
ferred to graph paper for the purpose of 
“profiles” or “pictures,” with one line for 
assets and another line for liabilities. Which- 
ever form is used, the sheets are filed away 
without comment. However, the class is 
led to consider this as a preinventory. The 
beginning semester is to be their first fiscal 
period, and, at the end of that time, another 
self-inventory is taken to determine whether 
progress has been made. 

Some pupils forget that they are investors, 
but the guide, time and again, tactfully 
recalls those pupils who wander into slack 
habits of attendance and effort. Other pupils 
industrially, even enthusiastically, regard 
themselves as investors in themselves and 
set studiously about to increase their assets 
while striving to decrease their liabilities. 
Many pupils bring their personal problems 
to the teacher for advice and for aid, and on 
the basis of good business principles, the 
teacher can usually help these pupils to find 
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practical solutions or ways of successfully 
adjusting certain conditions. 

As the semester closes, pupils again take 
inventory. During the semester, however, 
they are constantly reminded of the fact 
that they should check on their own progress 
and they should not wait until the time for 
inventory before they are aware of personal 
worth or the type of exchanges that they 
have been making during the semester. 
When the semester ends, the original state- 
ments of assets and liabilities are returned 
to them. On a blank sheet of paper, these 
items are copied and a new statement is 
made. The new statements represent the 
pupils’ own estimates of progress or lack of 
progress. A girl is usually conscious of 
whether she dresses more carefully; a boy 
is usually conscious of whether he is more 
thoughtful, more courteous, or whether he 
has improved in study habits. 

From these new statements the pupils 
again find their personal worth and again 
pass in their sheets and graphs. The teacher 
must now compare these latest “pictures” 
with the original “‘pictures.” Do the pupils’ 
estimates show that they are nearer the 
desirable goals? Did they have a sense of 
direction, or did they flounder along educa- 
tional pathways as distractedly as before? 

A convenient method for making com- 
parisons is to paste both statements or 
graphs opposite each other on a cardboard. 
Then, at the bottom of the cardboard make 
note of marked changes or questionable 
ratings and a personal opinion of these. For 
instance, a boy who had marked his appear- 
ance as a liability now marks it as an asset. 
The teacher is aware of some changes, such 
as shoes neatly shined, or hair carefully 
groomed. A girl marks herself as deserving 
a high rating for pleasantness. The teacher 
is not aware of an improvement in her 
manner, since she has continued to act 
spoiled and snobbish. A boy, who is a 
leader in the class and in the school, listed 
honesty as an asset at the beginning of the 
semester, but, now enters dishonesty as a 
liability. What does that mean? Another 
boy, who appears indifferent and whose 
attendance record is poor, has added the 


asset, “thrift,” to his latest inventory. How 


can he justify this? 

As soon as the teacher has completed his 
comparisons and made notes on the state- 
ments, he is then ready for the class to look 
at the “pictures.”” One by one, each pupil 
is presented with the “before and after” 
graph sheets. The entire class, with great 
frankness, is encouraged to discuss these 
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RUTH MALLEN—Statement of personal worth 


September 28 
ASSETS 
Personal appearance....................... 70 
Ns. «20 RRL OISI. CLLRS. 85 
I , cunca'y trace he «ws ohqeely Sule nce soos 65 
I 2 0 Bk 5 a Sade wea gis dle osu came 80 
teach aes cy 2x5 a em oleae oe cae orealt 15 
es. 222 4h, STG. ORs SI 80 
DL RVOTLO Ors tis. ety ds. tus l, Fe 45 
I 92", ogusra che. 5 a antnt vevees aieeng 50 
SE a re er 65 
ST sa crt ile « siiea sis a es ¢ 4 ae aes 90 
ROR ET Re 70 
I Bie SOLN SS 2d dele d «tee Ste aad 85 
COI. 55055 0 6. o's rey «be aes ope 90 
CS a re rr 950 
LIABILITIES 
Dismeee of housework... .. 5... 060. cece 25 
INI 4 sit Ll) 6. Slo alls bias Sicakhe 70 
I I OUOIBS £55 isis d 2. ceeincieiews sear 90 
8. oe ccs cmiae thetedueod 90 
Habit of wasting time...................... 90 
EE ere 80 
Se Os, Dial. ow eS acellbus oh 15 
I aro 30s. 200 555 $1, acgclele dod «owas ns 60 
NN ch. 4. deidia’«jos6 a0.» a9 a oeesie 80 
a an re 60 
_ , ESATA ars a eee © 55 
MT ING. .5:i.neolcie ste cccveccaas 715 
Approximate personal worth................ 235 


RUTH MALLEN—Statement of personal worth 


January 19 
ASSETS 
Personal appearance.................... 80 
MEE. ZLECWii oe a kicales ooo. c.dee ia wax 90 
eed. < trden dle: a pladht sis oh: Renan 75 
hei ire Ae Ss oe acon 80 
nS is oS vate ew ous res ewe 85 
REBT Se? Pree ee 85 
ENG To Pee ror oe eee ce 60 
iris dreaa hacia ne rnd G4 dai 90 
RE Oe ia a wee Hee as hie ces 90 
AE et a le A lee as et 100 
PI SILLA ASL Lob shoe k oes aan a 70 
EE ee ree 85 
ED patie ken do dnicth od ee nee 70 
ee eee 
Weemees $6 WOnk..... 2... ee eee 75 
oe ee ee ee 70 
So Eo eee 100 
Bho; ock.aices se sademesydswbe 65 
Ns sd he cundisenecdwianie sin 85 
, 5 Nae ee 1535 
LIABILITIES 
Dislike of housework................... 10 
RR Sey ane eed ee 45 
de 50 
ES ere ee re eee 70 
es hccchenn sa cakins« oars 70 
RE a ee ene age 70 
a re errr 0 
Se oe eee eee 50 
Sg ee 60 
ooo toca diaas sss s ainnses vic bowen 40 
at ee ee 25 
aie Li ben cds ¥ vedas abode 40 
 , 
OUR DAMUMIOD. oo occ coe coe ccc ewes 590 
Approximate personal worth.............. 945 


*Items starred were not sustained by class and assets lowered with liabilities raised accordingly. Final score was something 
like 820. The class selected 1,000 as a representative rating goal for a desirable or “salable” personality. 


self-evaluations of worth. Some criticise the 
value that a pupil has attached to a particu- 
ular asset, claiming that the value is not 
sufficiently apparent. The pupil may defend 
his marking and other pupils may come to 
his support. The class then decides, as a 
group, by vote, the value that should be 
attached to this asset or whether it should 
be listed at all. Through this method, an 
individual pupil has the opportunity to see 
himself as the other pupils see him. The 
ability to take fair criticisms and to accept 
them is emphasized as among the finest 
traits for self-development of character. 
The bases of these discussions by the 
group are their daily contacts with one an- 
other as individual members in class, in 
clubs, in school activities, or through contact 
in the community during the semester. The 
boy who marked neatness as an asset that 
had been increased is sustained by his class- 
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mates through their observance of him at 
work in the afternoons as a drugstore de- 
livery boy as well as at school dances and at 
entertainments. The girl who thought she 
was pleasant is made to realize, by the 
concensus of opinion of pupils who attend 
the same Sunday school, that she is only 
pleasant to her friends and not to everyone. 
She takes this criticism defensively and 
argues for her rating, but when too many 
examples of her snobbery are presented, the 
girl becomes convinced. Several days later, 
the teacher notices that she is attempting 
to cultivate the habit of a smile and a greet- 
ing for all her classmates. The boy who 
changed his asset of honesty to a liability of 
dishonesty explains that he had cheated on 
one or two tests during the semester because 
he wanted to remain captain of a team. 
His classmates agree that he is right in 
(Concluded on page 285) 
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Commercial Program in a Senior High School _ 


by 


C. L. Bailey 
Senior High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


Tue basis for a commercial pro- 
gram in a senior high school is rooted in the 
needs of the community that pays the costs 
in part, and, in a broader sense, in the need 
of the entire state that contributes to pay- 
ments through its supreme board of educa- 
tion, the state law-making body. The three- 
point plan that I am submitting is for an 
industrial city of some eighty thousand 
population. However much the factories 
have picked up in the past two years, there 
is yet little but the absorbing of stenogra- 
phers, bookkeeping helpers, and junior cler- 
ical helpers other than those laid off with the 
slump. The pick-up has been in stores for 
clerks who have had sales training. Now, 
keep in mind that a survey in an Eastern 
state of all office workers showed that only 
10 per cent of the employees were under 
twenty-one years of age. Lack of opportu- 
nity to begin as a junior assistant in the 
application of training received in a com- 
mercial department is as rusting today as 
when the great Franklin commented that 
“the used key was the bright one.” 

A student should be started in commercial 
courses as late as possible so that he will 
have his training fresh in mind, his skill in 
his fingers, and his ambition at the peak 
near the first opportunity of getting a posi- 
tion commensurate with his ability. Only a 
few students who graduate at eighteen can 
now hope to get employment in commercial 
offices. High school graduates compete with 
graduates of junior and senior colteges and 
are at a distinct disadvantage. I find no 
fault with a program that gives training in 
typewriting as a skill of purely personal 
value in a junior high school or in a senior 
high school. I find no commendation for a 
system of studies that gives training in a 
subject such as shorthand, which is so 
closely like a foreign language in its learn- 
ing, and then expects the student to keep it 
fresh in mind for two years. The tenth year 
is too soon to begin shorthand. The student 
has not as yet discovered mastery of English 
or even an average ability to learn English. 
It is far better to get the broader courses 
started in the first year of the senior high 
school than to start a student in Shorthand I, 
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drag him through Shorthand II, and drop 
him as a failure later or discourage him so 
that he does not even enter Shorthand III. 

Under our elective plan for commercial 
geography, in the fall semester we enrolled 
355 students in ten classes for a one-semester 
course. We have found it more advisable to 
have a large amount of subject matter in 
one semester than to spread the subject 
matter too thinly. This last statement is 
based partly on confession—the less one 
knows, the bigger the need of a textbook 
and the shorter the time to get through the 
subject matter. 

The student of the junior high school who 
has Algebra I and [I can continue with 
Geometry I and II, or start his socialized- 
consumer course of Mathematics I and II. 
I need not explain the amount of commercial 
arithmetic in this last course. 

We do not expect our students to get all 
the commercial education needed, but we do 
expect them to get as much as is possible 
from our three plans to graduate. In Illinois, 
if the students are interested, they can return 
as post graduate students, free of charge, 
until they reach the age of 21, or until they 
obtain positions. 

The following is a bulletin that I distrib- 
uted to all the home room teachers in the 
Rockford Senior High School: 

I. GENERAL Discussion 

The commercial department provides two dis- 
tinctive types of training: first, it provides a 
general business training valuable to any individ- 
ual; second, it provides a specialized business 
training for those students who are interested in 
positions as bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
salesmen. 

II. Courses OrrerEp 
A. General Courses 

Commercial Geography; Bookkeeping I, II, III; 

Shorthand I, II; Typing I, I; Stenography 

III, 1V; Commercial Law; Salesmanship; Re- 

tail Selling; Business Organization and Man- 

agement 

Minor—Elect: (1) Shorthand I, II and Typ- 

ing I, II; (2) Typing I, II, and one 

additional year in the commerce 

department; (8) Bookkeeping I, II, 

and one additional year in the com- 

merce department; (4) Salesman- 

ship, Retail Selling, and one addi- 

— year in the commerce depart- 
men 
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Major—Elect: (1) Shorthand I, II, Typing I, 
II, Stenography III, IV, and Com- 
mercial Law; (2) Bookkeeping I, IT, 
III, Business Organizatior and Man- 
agement, and one additional year in 
the commerce department, including 
Commercial Law; (8) Bookkeeping 
I, II, Salesmanship, Retail Selling, 
and one additional year in the 
commerce department, including 
Commercial Law 


B. Specialized Curricula 


1. Bookkeeping Curriculum 
Students who wish to specialize in bookkeeping and to 
graduate, should elect the following subjects: 
TENTH GRADE 
Literature I 
Botany II or Zoology I 
World History II 
*Geometry II or 
Mathematics II 
Physical Education or 
nm. ©. I<. 
ELEVENTH GRADE 
Literature II 


Composition I 

Botany I or Zoology I 

World History I 

*Geometry I or 
Mathematics I 

Physical Education or 
R. O. T. C. 


Composition IT 


U. S. History I U. S. History II 

*Bookkeeping I *Bookkeeping II 

Elective Elective 

Physical Education or Physical Education or 
R. O. T. C. R. O. T. C. 


TWELFTH GRADE 
Literature IV 
*Business Organization 
and Management 
Government 
Elective 


Literature III 
*Bookkeeping III 
Commercial Law 
Elective 


*Students who elect the bookkeeping course must com- 
plete these subjects in addition to meeting the general 
requirements for graduation. In addition, the students 
who graduate from this course should complete at 
least two semesters’ work in typing. 


2. Stenography Curriculum 


Students who wish to specialize in stenography and to 
graduate should elect the following subjects: 


TENTH GRADE 

Literature I 

Botany II or Zoology I 

World History II 

*Geometry II or 
Mathematics II 

Physical Education or 
x. ©. F.C. 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


Literature IT 
U. S. History II 
*Shorthand IT 


Composition I 

Botany I or Zoology I 

World History I 

*Geometry I or 
Mathematics I 

Physical Education or 
R. 0. T. C. 


Composition I] 
U.S. History I 
*Shorthand I 


*Typing I *Typing II 
Physical Education or Physical Education or 
m: O; %. ©. R.: 0. T. C. 


TWELFTH GRADE 
Literature IV 
*Stenography IV 
**Bookkeeping II 
*Commercial Law 


Literature III 
*Stenography III 
**Bookkeeping I 
American Government 


*Students who elect the stenography course must com- 
plete these subjects in addition to meeting the general 
requirements for graduation. 


**These subjects should be included if at all possible. 
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$. Retail Selling Curriculum 
Students who wish to specialize in retail selling and | 
graduate should elect the following subjects: 
TENTH GRADE 

Literature I 
Botany II or Zoology II 
World History II 
*Geometry II or 

Mathematics IT 
Physical Education or 

R. O. T. C. 
ELEVENTH GRADE 


Literature II 
U. S. History II 


Composition I 

Botany I or Zoology I 

World History I 

*Geometry I or 
Mathematics I 

Physical Education or 
R. O. T. C. 


Composition II 
U. S. History I 


*Bookkeeping I *Bookkeeping II 

Elective Elective 

Physical Education or Physical Education or 
me, T.'<. Bm. 0,1. ©. 


TWELFTH GRADE 


Literature III Literature IV 


*Salesmanship *Retail Selling 
**Economics **Commercial Law 
Government Elective 


*Students who elect the retail selling course must com- 
plete these subjects in addition to meeting the general 
requirements for graduation. 


**These subjects should be included if at all possible, 
and students should take at least two semesters’ work 
in typing. 


III. Discussion or SUBJECTS 


A. Commercial Geography—one credit. 
to 10B and 10A students.) 

This course offers a wide range of reading 
material bearing upon the world’s food and 
shelter possibilities with the aim to suggest 
occupational interests. 


B. Bookkeeping I and II—two credits. 

This course presents the fundamental facts 
which enable the student to journalize, post, 
take trial balances, adjust and close the ledger 
accounts, prepare statements of profit and loss, 
prepare balance sheets, control accounts, and 
handle partnerships. 


C. Bookkeeping I1I—one credit. 

This course is designed to train students who 
show an aptitude for accounting to meet a 
factory and office demand for bookkeepers. 
The theory and practice of corporation ac- 
counting form the content of the course. 


D. Business Organization and Management—one 
credit. (Open to students who have com- 
pleted Bookkeeping I, II, and III.) 

This course gives a view of business through 
the eyes of the general manager. The course 
is a study of the executive and personnel prob- 
lems of the financial manager, auditor, per- 
sonnel manager, production manager, sales 
manager, and legal advisor. The course con- 
tinues the training of Bookkeeping III and 
supplements what was included in Bookkeep- 


ing IV. 
(Open to 


(Open 


E. Shorthand I and II—two credits. 
students who have completed six senior high 
school credits, including English 10B and 10A.) 

This course seeks to give the student a mas- 
tery of the basic principles of Gregg shorthand, 
a fairly good working vocabulary, the ability 
to take dictation at the rate of fifty to sixty 
words a minute, and the ability to transcribe 


(Coneluded on. page 287) 
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The Teaching of Commercial Law in Relation to 


Modern Trends of Education 


It is not within the scope of this 
article to determine the modern 
trends of education even if it were 
possible to do so. There are a 
great many cross-currents of 
thought and tremendous confusion, together 
with Utopian dreams of some of the leaders 
in education. To say the least, these leaders 
have put forth tremendous efforts to over- 
come ennui, and it must be admitted that 
some of their ideas have filtered down to the 
rank and file of educators. This fact has 
resulted in a change from the question-and- 
answer method of a generation ago. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this change from 
the highly disciplined mental processes and 
the pursuit of strict and stern duties to a 
method of appealing to interests is bene- 
ficial, or whether it is producing a generation 
of spineless individuals who have been taught 
to follow their personal interests, possibly 
at the expense of learning to do a job thor- 
oughly even though the job is distasteful. 
The important point is that there has been 
a change, although the commercial field has 
not felt it so much as the fields of general 
education. The reason for this may be that 
the main critics know relatively little about 
the commercial field. 

However, teachers of commercial law 
should be critical, both introspectively and 
retrospectively, in order to determine how 
they are going to fit into this new regime. 
Are commercial law teachers going to be 
able to take their proper places in this pro- 
gram of integrated education, or shall they 
permit commercial law to fall by the way- 
side? Is it possible to fit commercial law 
into such a program? Can the subject be 
made dynamic, or must it be bound to the 
hoary past? Must commercial law remain 
factual, or shall the subject matter be sub- 
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by 


Wallace M. Evans 
Central High School 


Davenport, lowa 


limated and the content of the 
course be drawn from the experience 
of those who are learning and using 
such experience as a base from which 
to broaden their horizon? Even 
though the experience of the group is limited, 
should not thé student become interested in 
the content of the course because he knows 
that either his general welfare is concerned 
or the welfare of those in whom he is vitally 
interested? , 
To answer these questions is more difficult 
than to ask them. In the first place, com- 
mercial law, as taught and as written in 
some of the secondary textbooks, is too narrow 
in its scope. Speaking legally, there is no 
branch of law called commercial law, but 
the textbook writers have drawn from the 
entire body of the law various phases that 
deal primarily with business conduct. This 
is, no doubt, good procedure to be fol- 
lowed in schools of business administration 
or in business schools in order to make the 
students somewhat conversant with legal 
thought. However, some of the textbook 
writers for secondary schools have followed 
very closely the setup of college textbooks. 
They have clung carefully to the commercial 
phases of the law and, as a result, the com- 
mercial law course is often narrow in its 
scope. Curriculum builders have consist- 
ently considered commercial law as a com- 
mercial subject and have listed it as such in 
their curricula. [Editor’s note: It is con- 
sidered a social science in some schools.] 
This is a doubtful procedure, for commercial 
law should be considered as more cultural 
and social in its values. The mere listing of 
law in the commercial curriculum tends to 
discourage the noncommercial student from 
taking the course, thus depriving him of a 
chance to know a little about the legal re- 
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lationships of life which he cannot evade. 


In this discussion, most references will be 
made to textbooks. The statements would 
probably apply equally as well to teachers, 
but it would be difficult to discuss the pro- 
cedure of the teacher in relation to the 
various phases of the subject which are 
taken up without making a thorough survey 
of teaching methods. It is fair, however, to 
assume that teachers follow the textbooks, 
for if they did not, there would be no raison 
d’etre. It is also recognized that the teacher 
will introduce supplementary material, but 
this fact should not be offered by authors 
to cover up the weaknesses of their text- 
books. The textbook is a well-planned chart 
which the teacher uses to pilot the students 
over the course. If the chart is faulty, the 
piloting will be more difficult. 


The content, as well as the teaching, 
should be broadened so as to fit in with an 
integrated curriculum. The subject of law 
can easily be correlated with the social stud- 
ies to bring about integration, in the minds 
of the students, with other social and eco- 
nomic experiences. The project or activity 
method can be developed by permitting 
natural situations to arise in the classroom 
which develop a mental self-activity. For 
example, there is an accelerating movement 
for the teaching of safety in the secondary 
schools. There are a great many problems 
of safety, and certainly there are a great 
many legal phases which could be brought 
out in a course in law. Some of these phases 
are: the liability of the owner and of: the 
driver of an automobile to guests and to 
others; the speed laws; the rights and obli- 
gations of minors, and a number of other 
items that could be developed. True, the 
lack of regularity in several states would 
make the task harder, but not insurmount- 
able. There is lack of regularity in a number 
of the phases of the law which are taught 
now. This is not the conventional type of 
commercial law, but perhaps the term “com- 
mercial law” should be dropped and some 
term, such as “everyday law,” should be 
substituted. In teaching law, the teacher 
should bear in mind a broader concept than 
merely training the student for some posi- 
tion in the business world. The teacher has 
an excellent opportunity to aid the student 
to acquire the proper ideals and attitudes 
which may be more enduring than the 
knowledge of facts. 


In addition to the broadening of the course 
to take in subjects not ordinarily found in 
commercial law textbooks, the conventional 
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subjects themselves need to be personalized. 
This does not mean teaching law for persona! 
use, but it is used in the sense of narrowing 
the boundary line between school and life. 
That is, the life which these students are 
living now should be kept in mind constantly. 
Students tire of always learning something 
that will be used sometime in the future. 
This is an attempt to obtain purposeful 
activity in the field of law. Let us take the 
cold subject of contracts as an example. A 
well-known author has made it perfectly 
clear that an offer which is sent by mail 
without directions as to mode of answering 
ripens into a contract as soon as the offeree 
deposits the acceptance in the post office 
within a reasonable length of time, even 
though the letter is lost and the offeror never 
receives it. The offeror is subject to suit for 
damages on the basis of a breach of contract. 
This principle aroused some discussion, but 
it was finally accepted as just. However, 
about a month after this discussion, the 
same author stepped into a classroom and 
asked a boy a personal question somewhat 
as follows: “If a boy should write his sweet- 
heart an offer of marriage and she accepted, 
but the letter was lost in the mail, could she 
sue him for breach of contract if he married 
someone else?” The question was like a 
bombshell; a great amount of discussion 
arose; nothing further was discussed that 
day and the students did not want to leave 
the classroom when the period was over. 
The subject of contracts was personalized; 
it touched something the adolescent mind 
was thinking about. Yet, that author has 
not only failed to put such a question in his 
book, but he has also failed to discuss the 
question of marriage at all. Marriage is a 
vital question which certainly deserves a 
chapter in a book on law. 

The minor does not care whether he is 
studying criminal law, adjective or proce- 
dural law, civil law, or torts, but he does 
want to know what his rights and duties or 
liabilities are, and he has a right to know. 
Some of this information he gets in some 
textbooks on commercial law, but at best, 
the information is considerably scattered. 
If a student punches someone in the nose, 
he wants to know what the consequences 
are, seldom thinking to connect such an act 
with a tort because he has been taught that 
a tort is a civil wrong, whatever that is. If 
a student’s father dies without making a 
will, or intestate, he wants to know how the 
property will be divided. Examples could 
be mentioned indefinitely, but the point is 

(Concluded on page 285) 
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Edward D. Kramer 
Kensington High School 
Buffalo, New York 





Ever since the state assumed responsibility 
for the education of children on a secondary 
level, there has been a continuous debate re- 
garding the immediate and the ultimate aims 
of secondary education. Before this as- 
sumption, there had been (and there still is) 
debate regarding the goals of primary educa- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that we 
should find within the secondary organiza- 
tion debate concerning the aims of the vari- 
ous departments. 


It is not necessary at this point to bring 
out in detail the differences of the English 
departments, the science departments, the 
social science departments, or other depart- 
ments, but I should like to pause for a few 
moments to try to point out some of the 
differences of opinion which exist in the 
commercial departments. 


Fundamentally, there are no differences 
if we accept the statement that all com- 
mercial educators, whether administrators, 
supervisors, or teachers, desire that each 
student shall achieve the limit of his abilities, 
both in school and in business. There are 
those of us, however, who are not content to 
accept so broad a definition because it gives 
no direction to our efforts, it makes no 
mention of how to find a student’s abilities 
or, having found them, it does not indicate 
how to direct the students toward their 
limits. Accordingly, we have broken down 
this definition so that there now exist, side 
by side, three distinct, yet not completely 
separated, goals toward which commercial 
educators are striving. 


These aims, in the order of their historical 
evolution, are as follows: 


Aim One: To provide the business world with office 
clerks, machine operators, stenographers, and book- 
keepers. 


Aim Two: To give the commercial student a tech- 
nical foundation upon which the business school, or 
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Times, Changing Aims 


business itself, can produce a thoroughly trained 
office worker. 


Aim Three: To train adequately all commercial stu- 
dents for the one business into which practically all 
will enter—the business of organizing and main- 
taining a home. 

These different goals are not, in my 
opinion, the result of bias or prejudice on 
the part of individuals, but they are the 
logical end-products of the evolution of the 
teaching process in the commercial field. 

It might be well to examine briefly this 
evolution and to show how, as it progressed 
from stage to stage, it produced the afore- 
mentioned differences. 

ERA ONE. Generally speaking, the aims of 
commercial education have undergone three 
separate eras in the history of their develop- 
ment. In the first, or vocational era, teachers 
of commercial subjects aimed at producing 
workers capable of assuming a certain re- 
sponsibility in the business office as a result 
of intensive training in one of two fields: 
bookkeeping or stenography. 

This is a rather sweeping statement, and 
exceptions to the general lines of demarca- 
tion will be taken by many teachers. Never- 
theless, when we realize that many of the 
pioneer commercial departments in the pub- 
lic schools were organized for the express 
purpose of offering, at public expense, a 
program which previously had been avail- 
able in business colleges only, we cannot deny 
the past existence of Era One. 


ERA TWO. In the second era, commercial 
teachers aimed at producing routine office 
workers capable of accepting minor re- 
sponsibilities and, in the cases of the more 
capable students, eventually working their 
way to positions requiring more intensive 
training—again the inevitable bookkeeping 
or stenography. 

The second era in the development of com- 
mercial education came about when the fact 
was discovered that many of the “book- 
keepers”, and “stenographers” turned out 
were not successful in their chosen fields. 
One of the following three facts was, there- 
fore, definitely true: (1) the teachers were 
inadequately trained, or (2) it was a grave 
mistake to expect all of the graduates of the 
early commercial departments to be able to 
keep books or to take dictation and to tran- 
scribe accurately on the typewriter, or (3) 
a combination of both of these was re- 
sponsible. 
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It was felt that the third statement was 
probably the most accurate, and steps were 
taken to improve teacher training. At the 
same time, the idea became more commonly 
accepted that, as in the academic subjects, 
some students would be very successful in 
commercial work, many would be moder- 
ately successful, and some would not be 
successful. 

Having resigned themselves to this view- 
point, commercial educators began to offer 
a more varied curriculum. Under this cur- 
riculum, large numbers of students were 
turned out with commercial diplomas, the 
assumption being made that the capable 
students would, of course, find positions for 
themselves in either the bookkeeping or the 
shorthand fields; the average students would 
accept routine positions and gradually 
acquire a more complete knowledge of book- 
keeping and shorthand (or go to business 
colleges and spend one or two years in bring- 
ing their abilities up to the standards 
demanded in business offices); and the re- 
maining students would accept minor posi- 
tions and be thankful for them. 

The first difficulty arising from this routine 
was caused by the fact that the commercial 
diplomas given to all commercial graduates 
made no mention as to the relative abilities 
of the students who had received them. A 
businessman had to assume that a young 
person with a commercial diploma was a 
trained worker—at least until he found out 
otherwise. 

The second difficulty was the fact that 
those students who did not begin immedi- 
ately their duties in bookkeeping or short- 
hand soon lost much of the ability they had 
acquired and remained in routine positions 
without advancement. 


It was during this era that the business 
colleges began to achieve their largest en- 
rollments. 


ERA THREE. In the third and present era, 
these teachers are placing emphasis on 
consumer education with bookkeeping and 
shorthand still present as important factors 
in the curriculum, but not pushed forward 
with the requirement that they be vocation- 
ally useful to all students. 


Like most other departments in the high 
school, the commerce department was 
directly influenced by the business slump 
following the year 1929. The undergraduates 
enrolled in the commercial departments dur- 
ing that year and in succeeding years dis- 
covered upon graduation that there were 
few openings for them—particularly if they 
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were not capable of fulfilling their duties 
immediately—and the public schools which 
prepared the majority of their commercia! 
graduates for immediate bookkeeping or 
stenographic work were few and far between. 

Drastic changes, it seemed, were in order 
if the students enrolled in commercial sub- 
jects were to find these courses useful at the 
end of their high school training. 

The nature of these changes became evi- 
dent after some slight analysis of the eco- 
nomic situations facing many of the com- 
mercial students. First, since there were few 
positions open for bookkeepers or stenog- 
raphers, ‘‘de-emphasis” on these subjects 
seemed advisable. Second, since economic 
conditions demanded retrenchment in stu- 
dents’ homes, consumer education was 
emphasized. Third, with the deepening of 
the depression curve, there seemed an in- 
creasing need for advertising and selling; 
accordingly, emphasis was placed more 
heavily upon these subjects. It must not be 
assumed that the slump of 1929 was entirely 
responsible for these changes in the com- 
mercial curriculum, but it gave impetus to 
a movement already under way. 

Unfortunately, in my opinion, many com- 
mercial administrators have not yet seen fit 
to inaugurate in their departments the 
courses in consumer education which closely 
affect the home. This condition is not due to 
any bias or personal prejudice, but it is the 
result of a differing philosophy of com- 
mercial education. 

Knowing that differences do exist in com- 
mercial education, it is necessary for all 
those responsible for the curriculum offerings 
to examine carefully their positions in order 
to determine whether they are following the 
dictates of their communities. Whether one 
cleaves to the first goal, the second goal, or 
the third goal, is not in itself so important 
as the fact that such cleavage be justifiable. 

In order to determine exactly which goal 
or goals should be sought, it is necessary 
that a survey of the community’s business 
openings be made. This survey, of course, 
can be made by using several methods. Chief 
among these methods are two which are most 
commonly used — contacting commercial 
graduates and analyzing their work, and 
contacting business houses and analyzing 
their needs. This done, the school should 
conduct a testing program to determine the 
capabilities of its students. With the results 
of the two studies mentioned, the administra- 
tors are ready to formulate and to justify 
the goals toward which they will strive. 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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E. C. T. A. Convention 


“The Improvement 
of Classroom Teach- 
ing in Business Edu- 
cation” has _ been 
selected as the theme 
of all the discussions 
at the forty-second 
annual convention of 
the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Associa- 
tion that will be held 
in the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, 
on April 5 to 8, in- 
clusive. Harry I. 
Good, associate superintendent of schools, 
Buffalo, New York, is president of the 
Association. Simon J. Jason, administrative 
assistant of Walton High School, New York 
City, and Peter Agnew, instructor in educa- 
tion, New York University, New York 
City, are in charge of the program. 


Those teachers who attend the convention 
will have an opportunity to visit classes in 
the New York City Schools on Wednesday, 
April 5, and Thursday forenoon, April 6. 
The speakers on the general program will be 
Henry C. Morrison, professor of education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and 
Hamden L. Forkner, associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Many outstanding 
educators and teachers will appear on the 
programs of the sectional meetings. Talks 
are scheduled on the improvement of in- 
struction in particular subjects of interest to 
teachers. Provision has been made for the 
teachers of the private business schools to 
hear talks applied to theimprovement of class- 
room teaching in the private schools. Special 
problems of the individual as well as of the 
group will be discussed after the formal talks. 


In addition to an interesting and a helpful 
program, the officers have planned for the 
teachers a very pleasant social meeting at 
the annual banquet and ball. For those 
interested in the theatre, the trip to New 
York will provide an opportunity to see 
favorite plays, actors, and actresses. The 
New York World’s Fair is a further in- 
centive to stimulate the greatest attendance 
in the history of the Association. 

The Executive Board and the Editorial 
Board of the Yearbook have planned to 
make the forty-second annual convention 
one that will be especially valuable to those 
‘interested in the improvement of business 
education. 


‘ 


Harry I. Good 
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Bookkeeping Instructional Film 


George J. Eberhart of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
announced the completion of a still film for 
instructional use in teaching bookkeeping 
and accounting. The title of the film is ““The 
Accounts Receivable Ledger and Its Con- 
trolling Account.” 

The film is designed for a 35 mm. pro- 
jector and includes forty-five exposures. 
The first half of the film shows pictures of 
accounting forms that are used in business 
offices, pictures of customers’ ledgers, and 
pictures to illustrate the technique employed 
in handling charge accounts. 

The second part of the film shows the 
principles involved in making the summary 
entries to the controlling account and the 
proper preparation of special journals for 
the controlling account. Accompanying 
the film are mimeographed sheets with ex- 
planations about some of the pictures. 
These sheets are designed to be used for 
lecture notes. 

The film may be purchased for $5.00 or 
rented for $1.50 for three-day periods. 


Report on Vocational Education 


“Vocational Education” is a new report 
just released by the Advisory Committee on 
Education, Washington, D. C. The report 
was prepared by Dr. John Dale Russell, 
professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois, and his associates. 

Recognized in the report are the values 
of commercial education, evidenced by the 
interesting discussion such as the following 
statement appearing on page 212: “It must 
be recognized that subjects such as typing 
and bookkeeping may be taken by a great 
many pupils for nonvocational purposes, or 
at least without thought of entering imme- 
diately on employment, in which such 
knowledge and skills would be used. Skill 
in typing, for example, is today of perhaps 
as much general social utility as skill in 
handwriting; such values should, of course, 
not be confused with training for the occu- 
pations for which the courses are advertised 
and for which many pupils imagine they are 
being prepared.” Several other interesting 
discussions pertaining to the development of 
education and the value of the business sub- 
jects are scattered through the report. 

It is evident from the recognition given 
commercial education in this bulletin that 
educators are realizing more and more the 
specific social values of the business subjects. 
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Teachers like 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND fYo 
ACCOUNTING, Seventeenth Edition, because the fof 
textbook provides not only integrated vocational train- 
ing in the fundamentals of bookkeeping, but also fio 
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You may obtain a suitable textbook for a course 
of any length. Each textbook is complete with 
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questions, problems, and practice sets. Op- 
tional practice sets, further emphasizing the 
personal and the social applications, may be 
obtained for any phase of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. An optional workbook providing station- 
ery for the written exercises and a study guide 


Periodic 


objective tests, a manual of teaching sugges- 
tions and detailed syllabi, and a key of solutions 








The book is teachable. It was tried 
out in pamphlet form by several hun- 
dred teachers before final publication. 


2 Personal and social applications are 
introduced without sacrificing practi- 
cal vocational! applications. 


Provision is made for a variety of ap- 
plications for all types of business 
records, personal records, and family 
records. y 


The approach is simple and logical; it 
is based on the simple mathematical 
equation. 


Record-keeping is made concrete and 

practical through the discussions, the 
questions, the problems, the projects, and 
the practice sets. 


In the study of each topic, the student 

is able to visualize an actual set of 
records with living individuals behind 
them. 


7 “20TH CENTURY” is flexible. The 
course is arranged in volumes of vari- _ 
ous lengths to fit any curriculum. 


8 Each chapter can be considered as a 
complete unit. It may be taught as a 
unit or as a contract. 


9 Study guides are provided in an op- 

tional workbook, along with the ruled 

stationery for the regular problems. 

10 Optional practice sets based on 
broad social or vocational applica- 

tions may be obtained for supplementary 


work, 

j 4 A complete teachers’ reference man- 
ual, providing detailed syllabi and 

teaching suggestions, is furnished free. 
You are furnished free a teachers’ 

12 key providing complete solutions to 

the problems, the practice sets, and the 


study guides. 

1 Motivation awards, in the form of 
3 certificates, rolls of honor, and pins, 

are available with the course. 


14 


Objective tests covering the entire 
textbook are furnished free. 














Reactions of Some Teachers to the 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


by 
Harold E. Cowan, Secretary 
Joint Committee on Tests 
Dedham High School 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


Some commercial teachers 
may as yet be uninforme 
about the National Clerical 
Ability Tests.‘ In this article, 


move along confidently and 
with a minimum of _back- 
tracking, to work through the 
separate parts of a _long- 








however, I assume that every 
alert, progressive commercial 
teacher is familiar with the sponsorship, the 
nature, and the purposes of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests. Doubtless, many of 
you will be interested in the reactions of 
classroom teachers to this testing program. 

A conference of teachers was recently 
organized to facilitate a discussion of the 
tests. Teachers from schools whose students 
took the tests last May were invited to the 
meeting. ‘The promotors of the tests felt 
that teachers would speak more frankly to 
each other if each one knew that the others 
had also gone through the experience of 
having some or many of their students fail 
in the tests. The conference was entirely 
unofficial; it was not called by the Joint 
Committee on Testing. It was called by the 
teachers themselves. A successful attempt 
was made to have department heads remain 
either in the background or away from the 
conference altogether. The aim of the con- 
ference was to get (1) a free expression of 
opinion about the tests, and (2) an exchange 
of ideas as to the best methods of preparing 
students for the tests. 

About thirty teachers from nine schools 
attended the conference. After a few min- 
utes of explanation, these teachers divided 
into three groups, one group to consider 
shorthand, transcription, and typing; one 
group to discuss bookkeeping; and one 
group to discuss machine transcription, 
machine calculation, and filing. 

The bookkeeping group learned that in 
the schools in which students did good 
work, classification of accounts is stressed 
in the last year of the bookkeeping course. 
A three-year bookkeeping program there- 
fore appears to be necessary to prepare for 
the test. While all that the test covers can 
be taught in two years, the two-year stu- 
dents appear not to have had enough drill 
to carry through the Committee’s compre- 
hensive test rapidly and accurately. Three- 
year students apparently develop an ability 
to attack a problem quickly and directly, to 


sustained problem, and to keep 
in mind a clear picture of the 
whole piece of bookkeeping work required. 
The third-year work provides a “‘seasoning”’ 
which is needed by any student before he 
can be expected to show his real knowledge 
under the strain of such a test, or in his first 
position. 

The shorthand, transcription, and typing 
group met to consider its common problems. 
Testees for typing ability certificates usually 
are trained by the same teacher who con- 
ducts the transcription classes. It was 
agreed that many testees who failed to 
certify in stenography did so not because of 
faulty note-taking or because of inability to 
read, but because of transcription faults. 
These faults may be listed as follows: 

Spelling errors, including misuse or omission of 

capitals 

Punctuation errors 

Poor placement, margins, and setup 

Lack of transcription speed 

Erasures due probably to errors caused by nervous 

strain 

During the test last May, teachers noted 
that most students sat in fatigue-producing 
positions. These young people were ap- 
parently too tense. They should be held 
more strictly to good posture in their regular 
class work and in school tests. 

In one or two centers, the teachers com- 
plained that the dictation was not clear. 
However, the Committee had already taken 
steps to obtain more uniform practices in 
administering this part of the test. 

Most schools registered for the tests only 
those students who had given evidence that 
they could pass a certain N. C. A. test. It 
is the practice in some schools to eliminate 
from shorthand classes any student who 
does not maintain a grade of B or better in 
shorthand and in English. Some teachers 
reported that they spent extra time, such as 
time after school and on Saturdays, for the 
N. C. A. tests. The Joint Committee, of 
course, has no intention of interfering with 
the practice of any particular school with 
respect to special training. It neither recom- 


‘Sponsored by National Office Management Association and National Council of Business Education; administered by a 
Joint Coasmnittes representing these associations; headquarters, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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mends nor forbids extra work. It seems, 
however, that a school should be able to 
train its best students during class time to 
meet employment requirements. Otherwise, 
something is wrong. The fault may be in 
the teaching, in the selection of students, or 
in the length of the school period. A 38- 
minute period is a handicap to one school if 
other schools use a 50-minute period. A 
two-and-a-half-year course certainly, other 
things being equal, gives an advantage over 
a two-year course. 

The argument may be advanced that 
schools give out-of-school time in prepara- 
tion for college board examinations. How- 
ever, we think there is little similarity as to 
purpose between the commonly accepted 
idea of college board examinations and the 
N. C. A. tests. Whether or not it is the in- 
tention of colleges to use Board tests as a 
sieve, we know that schools and students 
look upon these examinations as being 
exactly that. If the student passes these 
tests, he may enter college; if he fails, he 
may not. 

If we allow the N. C. A. tests to be pre- 
pared for by the process of “cramming,” 
they should be scrapped. The N. C. A. tests 
are designed to show an ability to do a com- 
prehensive piece of work under job condi- 
tions. They are not intended to show the 
results of sudden priming. 

No suggestions were made in regard to 
the typing test. 

Filing, machine transcription, and ma- 
chine calculation teachers seemed to think 
that the machine calculation test was harder 
than is necessary to meet employment 
standards. The Committee will consider this 
suggestion when it is preparing the 1939 
test, but we feel less worried about a test 
which is thought too rigid than about a test 
which does not meet job requirements. 

Few schools are able to prepare students 
for machine calculating work in the business 
office. There is either a lack of equipment, 
or a failure to provide enough time for the 
course, or a lack of both. A sufficient knowl- 
edge of the machine may be developed in a 
few months, but evidently a full school year 
is needed to develop employment standards 
of speed and general efficiency. 

In the machine transcription analysis, 
there was little discussion except to com- 
pare the courses of the different schools as to 
length and as to the amount of materials 
used. There was no decision made as to 
how much training is necessary for voca- 
tional efficiency in machine transcription. 

When considering filing, there was no 
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agreement as to the amount of filing which 
should be taught for vocational purposes. 
There was some protest against including 
in the test special kinds of filing, such as 
the Russell Sound-ex system, because the 
equipment is sold by only one firm and is, 
therefore, not a commonly used system. 
The Committee will weigh this suggestion 
in preparing the 1939 test. 

Before and after separating into sections, 
the assembled teachers expressed their views 
freely on these questions: 

Have the tests helped to standardize your 
course? Most frequently, the answer was 
“no.” It was apparent that the teachers 
were not satisfied with their 1938 showing. 
A tendency to favor certain changes ap- 
peared to be clear. 

Are any special requirements set for 
those who wish to register for these tests? 
With the majority of teachers, the answer 
was “‘yes.”” High average in the course was 
mentioned. Success in earning certificates 
from the manufacturer of the filing or of 
the transcribing equipment used when 
taking the test was another factor. 

Has the N. C. A. certificate helped in 
placement? The answer was “very little as 
yet,” but teachers feel that several years 
must elapse before employers will be edu- 
cated to the value of these certificates and 
before they will be ready to recognize the 
worth of the certificates. 

Are the tests worth while? Unanimously 
the vote was “Yes!”” The tests are considered 
a step in the right direction and the Com- 
mittee was urged to carry on. 

Do you want to participate in the pro- 
gram for 1939? Those of you who enrolled 
students for the tests in 1938 will want to do 
so again. Many others certainly will want to 
register students for the 1939 tests to be 
given this spring. 

The fee for each student is $1.37. This is 
just what it cost the Committee in 1938 to 
print, distribute, administer, collect, and 
correct the tests; to certificate successful 
candidates; and to handle a great amount 
of necessary correspondence and detail. Two 
cents is for the personality rating chart, and 
$1.35 is for each vocational ability test 
taken. No extra charge is made for the 
Fundamentals Test or the General Informa- 
tion Test, which must be taken with the 
vocational ability test chosen. If a testee 
enrolls for two vocational ability tests, 
bookkeeping and typing for example, the 
cost will be $1.37 for the first test and $1.35 
for the second test, since only one per- 
sonality rating schedule is required. 
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STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


By 


Larsen, Freitag, Koebele 


A handbook for ste- 
moqvegeere ond. a 

guide for transcrip- 
tion. Useful as a supplement in 
classes in English, typewriting, short- 
hand, transcription, or office prac- 
tice. Contains 80 pages, 814” x 11” in 
size, bound in heavy paper. The 
following are some of the topics 
covered: 





Office Etiquette 
Arrangement of Letters 
Care of the Mail 
Capitalization 
Syllabication 
Hyphenization 
Punctuation 
Tabulation 

Telegrams 

Legal Work 


Manuscripts 


Price 52 cents, subject to the usual 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Correction in Federation News 


In the January issue of THe BaLanc: 
SHEET, a list of the new officers of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation 
was published. There, however, was an 
error in giving the name of the new chairman 
of the Secretarial Round Table. The new 
chairman is Viona C. Hansen of Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota. Miss 
Hansen served as vice chairman last year 
and will serve as chairman in 1939. The 
new vice chairman is S. J. Wanous, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; the new secretary is Mrs. Brenda F. 
Wilson, University of Montana, Missoula, 


Montana. 
a - z 


Oklahoma Teachers Federation 


On. February 10, there will be a meeting 
of the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
Federation in Tulsa. The luncheon meeting 
is scheduled for 12:15 p. m. and will be fol- 
lowed by the regular program. Arrange- 
ments have been made by President Lloyd Q. 
Larse, Central High School, Tulsa; Vice 
President Hal Holt, Northeast High School, 
Oklahoma City; and Secretary Hazel Evans, 
High School, Clinton. 

“Developing an Effective Personality for 
Business” will be the topic of the address 
to be given by Dr. Howard Taylor, Okla- 
homa College for Women, Chickasha. Harold 
H. Smith of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, will address the group on 
“Typing at High Tide.” A business meeting 
and an election of officers will follow the two 


main addresses. 
a * * 


Guidance Groups to Meet 


“The Need and Methods for Guidance 
and Adjustment of Young People to Their 
Work and Life Objectives” will be the 
central theme for the annual convention of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on February 22 to 25. 

Factors in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual, such as the employment office, youth 
organizations, social work, industry, the 
church, the school, and the court, will be 
considered in Council sessions. The opening 
session will be addressed by Ernest O. 
Melby, dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Illinois, 
and Edwin Brunner of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Member associations will hold meetings at 
the same time. 
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lowa Reporting Course 


It has just been announced by Arnold 
Condon that a reporting course will be in- 
troduced at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, beginning with the second 
semester. The main emphasis in the report- 
ing course will be specialized work in the 
fields of law and medicine with some atten- 
tion given to convention and conference re- 
porting. 

It is the plan to select from the regular 
secretarial training classes only those stu- 
dents who show marked ability and promise 
for future development in reporting. The 
course will be made intensive and will be 
confined to one semester since the training 
will be given to a selected group. The Uni- 
versity Medical School is cooperating by 
furnishing suitable medical dictation ma- 
terial and by permitting students to gain 
experience in reporting actual medical 
meetings. The University Law School is 
cooperating by helping to provide legal 
dictation material. The reporting students 
will be given the privilege of reporting the 
court proceedings of the student court of 
the University Law School. 

It is believed not only by the instructors 
of the College of Commerce, but also by 
those interested in the work that there is a 
definite place in the business world for 
graduates of a collegiate reporting course. 


William Homer Arnold 


The sudden death of William Homer 
Arnold, dean of the Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
came as a shock to the faculty and the stu- 
dent body. Shortly after leaving for the 
Christmas holidays, Mr. Arnold was stricken 
with a heart attack. His death occurred on 
his farm in Nicholas County near Carlisle, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Arnold was born on July 26, 1883, in 
Nicholas County. He attended Asbury Col- 
lege at Wilmore, Kentucky, and graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, in 1908. He later obtained his Master’s 
degree at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. He lacked only a 
few hours of work in completing his Doctor’s 
degree. 

Before going to Bowling Green, in 1924, 
Mr. Arnold was superintendent of schools at 
Clay, Kentucky. Previous to that time, he 
taught at Carlisle and at Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky. 
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Mr. Bowman Succeeds Miss Hall 


Wallace B. Bowman is 
an excellent magician in 
addition to being a good 
teacher in the senior high 
school of New Rochelle, 
New York. He has 
written several books on 
magic, and he is co- 
author of a book entitled 
“Mental Magic.” For 
the past nine years he 
has been a member of 
The Society of American 
Magicians. 

Mr. Bowman joined 
the teaching staff of the 
New Rochelle Public 
Schools in 1922 and was appointed chairman 
of the business department in September, 
1938. Even with his new duties and re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Bowman is continuing to 
teach secretarial practice. Before going to 
New Rochelle, Mr. Bowman taught with 
his father in a private school in Virginia. He 
was president of the Westchester County 
Group of Sigma Phi Epsilon during 1937-38. 

When Mr. Bowman was appointed head 
of the business department, he took the 
place of Jeanette Hall, who retired after 
thirty-three years of service. For five sum- 
mers, she acted as examiner of commercial 
subjects in the State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. For six years, she served 
on a committee which prepared the regent’s 
examinations. Miss Hall is co-author of a 
book on shorthand dictation exercises. 





Wallace Bowman 


Y . = 
Pennsylvania Teachers 


The commercial teachers of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association met in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on December 29. 
Clarence G. Enterline of Reading Senior 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided over the meeting. Addresses were 
given by J. L. Hoover, head of the com- 
mercial department of the Altoona High 
School, Altoona, Pennsylvania, and N. B. 
Curtis, director of business education at the 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The newly elected officers for 1939 are: 
president, Paul Swank, Zerbe Township 
High School, Trevorton; vice president, J. L. 
Hoover, Altoona High School, Altoona; sec- 
retary, Elizabeth Gintzer, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg; treasurer, K. Ezra 
Bucker, High School, Mechanicsburg. 
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Federal Appointments 


The staff of the Business Education Serv- 
ice, formerly operating under the name of 
the Commercial Education Service, con- 
sisted of a chief and a secretary. The staff 
has been recently enlarged and now includes 
the following personnel: B. Frank Kyker, 
acting chief; Walter F. Shaw, special agent 
of the Western region; Kenneth B. Haas, 
special agent of the North Atlantic region; 
John Blakely Pope, special agent of the 
Southern region; and G. Henry Richert, 
special agent of the North Central region. 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Richert have 
recently been added to expand the work of 
the Business Education Service. 


Mr. Kyker, who has been serving as 
special agent, Research in Commercial Edu- 
cation, has just been appointed acting chief 
of the Business Education Service, succeed- 
ing John A. Kratz, who has been serving 
temporarily in that capacity. As acting 
chief, Mr. Kyker will devote part of his time 
to research investigations and to studies in 
all phases of business education. 


Mr. Shaw was formerly state director for 
vocational education in Ohio. He served as 
a teacher-trainer on the faculties of the 
Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, and of Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In addition, he has had experi- 
ence in the field of education as a high school 
principal, a city school superintendent, a 
state high school inspector, a college in- 
structor, and a college president. His ex- 
perience also includes five years of service in 
vocational rehabilitation as a State and as a 


Federal officer. 


Mr. Pope comes to the Office of Educa- 
tion from Texas, where he has, during the 
past year, served as state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education. His experience in the 
business field was gained not only as a sales 
manager and as a trainer of sales agents, 
but also as a warehouse manager for in- 
dustrial organizations. He is the author of 
numerous papers devoted to the improve- 
ment of teaching practices in business and 
in the distributive occupations. 


Mr. Richert has, for the past eight years, 
served as an instructor in retailing and as a 
supervisor of the cooperative training pro- 
gram in the Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois. He holds the degree of Bachelor of 
Education from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois, and the degree of 
Master of Business Administration from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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In addition to administering the prograr: 
of distributive education under the provi- 
sions of the George-Deen Act, the newl: 
organized Business Education Service wil! 
render advisory service and will conduct 
studies and investigations in all phases of 
business education, as provided by the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 


Accredited Commercial Schools 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools was held at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 27, with Dr. E. M. Hull of Banks College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, presiding. In 
point of attendance, the meeting was the 
largest in the Association’s history. H. E. V. 
Porter, the secretary, reported that twenty- 
two members had been added during the 
past year. All the officers were re-elected. 


ee . ” 
New York Association 


The annual convention of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity was reported in the 
December issue of THe BaLaNce SHEET. 
However, the officers for 1938-39 were not 
included. The following is a list of the 
officers of the Association: president, Irving 
Raskin, Girls Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, New York; vice president, Mrs. 
E. L. Lelash, Miller Business School, New 
York City: second vice president, Mrs. Etta 
Fowler, Haaren High School, New York 
City; treasurer, Henry Smithline, Grover 
Cleveland High School, New York City; 
secretary, Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson, George 
Washington High School, New York City. 

There will be a new election of officers at 
the spring meeting. 








GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 








Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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World Federation Associations 


Considerable interest is being shown in 
the Rotterdam Summer Cruise to South 
America, which is being sponsored in con- 
junction with the eighth biennial congress 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on August 
6 to 11. 

Dr. Paul Monroe, president of the Asso- 
ciation, reports that inquiries have come in 
from every state, and that ship reservations 
are rapidly being booked. The specially 
chartered ship, The Rotterdam, will sail from 
New York on July 5 and from New Orleans 
on July 10 to permit those attending the 
N. E. A. convention in San Francisco to 
join the cruise. 

The 53-day cruise offers an unprecedented 
opportunity to combine the vacational with 
the educational phases of travel. Besides 
the high point of the cruise—five and a half 
days in Rio de Janeiro—the cruise will in- 
clude visits to Havana, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Santos, Bahia, Trinidad, Barbados, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Milligan Joins Columbia Summer Staff 


Jack Milligan, chief of business education 
in Michigan and supervisor of distributive 
education in Michigan, will offer, during the 
1939 summer session, a methods course in 
the teaching of merchandising and salesman- 
ship at the Teachers College of Columbia 
University, New York City. Special em- 
phasis will be placed on the development and 
the organization of materials and courses 
under the George-Deen Act. 

The course will not only deal with the 
problems relating to distributive education 
as defined by the Federal Board, but it will 
also treat the problems of the teaching of 
salesmanship and merchandising from the 
prevocational point of view and also from 
the point of view of the consumer. 

Mr. Milligan has had extensive experience 
as a teacher of merchandising. He will 
take to Columbia University a rich experi- 
ence in teaching and in organization. 

Teachers who are considering the offering 
of courses in the distributive occupations 
field to high school students will find the 
course particularly valuable, for an oppor- 
tunity will be provided to evaluate text- 
books, to show how the community resources 
may be utilized, and to study the correlation 
of selling and intelligent buying. 





WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC (814” x 11”) contains 75 
drills and 75 corresponding tests. All the fundamentals of business 
arithmetic are covered. Many short cuts are introduced. Standards 
are established whereby students can compete against their own 


past records. 


PON ON TI ORR Ee 


Cincinnati New York 


75 drills and 75 tests— 
WORKBOOK in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By J. W. Smith 


The workbook may be used independently or with any textbook. 
Vv 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


RL ROL ARE ELE LLL IEEE PET EL AE 





Dallas 


San Francisco 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe and Slinker 
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Emphasis is placed upon those general nontechnical values 
of business education that are useful to everyone regardless 
of his occupational objective. Information that is useful to 
the consumer of business services and goods is included. 
Successful teaching is insured by the practical arrangement 
of the subject matter and the presentation of teaching aids 
in the form of textbook problems, projects, and questions, 
complete workbooks, standardized periodic achievement 
tests, and a final examination arranged for a semester or a 
year course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati-New York-Chicago-San Francisco- Dallas 
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Student Opinion 


An interesting test to judge the value of 
courses that are offered in the secondary 
schools was recently made at Bremerton 
High School, Bremerton, Washington, and 
described by Mentha Crofoot, Bremerton 
High School, in an article in the November 
issue of the Washington Education Journal. 
The facts related here were selected from 
“Student Opinion” by E. B. Fussell, and 
printed in the Seattle Post Intelligencer, a 
daily newspaper of Seattle, Washington. 

The comments included in the column 
reveal that, from the point of view of enjoy- 
ment, zoology was selected in first place 
from among fifty-two subjects listed, rang- 
ing alphabetically from advanced algebra to 
zoology. Commercial geography ranked 
second in popularity. When the stwdents 
were asked which subjects they would be 
least willing to drop if they were required to 
do so, they listed commercial geography, 
dramatics, electricity, glee club, and office 
practice. However, when they were asked 
which was the most important of the dif- 
ferent subjects, commercial geography 
ranked fourth. 

On the basis of vocational value, the stu- 
dents listed office practice first, followed by 
commercial arithmetic, electricity, sheet 
metal work, and bookkeeping. On the basis 
of citizenship value, civics was rated first, 
English I second, followed by commercial 
law, composition, and history. Evaluated 
by the students as the most important sub- 
ject, journalism ranked first, bookkeeping 
second, junior business third, commercial 
geography fourth, and dramatics fifth. 

The results of the Bremerton study of 
student opinion will be of vital interest to 
commercial teachers in view of the fact 
that business subjects were ranked so high 
among those subjects considered most im- 
portant on the basis of general value, vo- 
cational value, and citizenship value. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


W. C. Maxwell, manager of the Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest, has 
just announced June 27 and 28 as the dates 
for the seventh contest to be held in con- 
junction with the New York World’s Fair. 

A bulletin giving detailed information 
regarding registration, entry blanks, and the 
rules and regulations governing the different 
events may be obtained by writing to W. C. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 
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Wesp Appointed Principal 


Clarence A. Wesp, formerly head of the 
commercial department of Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
recently been appointed principal of the 
evening sessions of the Mastbaum . Voca- 
tional School, Philadelphia. In addition to 
his new duties, Mr. Wesp will continue his 
teaching activities. 

Mr. Wesp obtained his Bachelor’s degree 
at New York University, New York City, 
and the degree of Master of Arts at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
He has also attended the Harvard Law 
Summer School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Before going to the Northeast High 
School, Mr. Wesp taught in the East High 
School, Rochester, New York. He has also 
served as head of the commerce department 
of the Central Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia. 


Alpha lota 


Alpha Iota, international honorary busi- 
ness sorority, has just announced the ad- 
dition of two new chapters. 

The Delta Sigma Chapter, Black Hills 
Commercial College, Rapid City, South 
Dakota, was installed on October 16 by 
Mabel Y. Steele, Grand Historian, Sioux 
City, Iowa. On December 2, Delta Tau 
Chapter, Hurst’s Private School, Buffalo, 
New York, was installed by Pernie Martin, 
Regional Councilor, Akron, Ohio. The 
Delta Sigma Chapter will be sponsored by 
Mrs. Stella Weldon, and the Delta Tau 
Chapter by Mrs. Janet Hurst Neher. 

Alpha Iota now reports a membership of 
more than 13,000. 


Roy E. Offenhauer 


Dr. Roy E. Offenhauer, president of the 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, died on December 30 shortly 
after an automobile-truck collision near 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Dr. Offenhauer became president of 
Bowling Green University in August, 1937, 
after serving for nineteen years in the Lima 
Public Schools, Lima, Ohio. During his last 
thirteen years in Lima, Dr. Offenhauer 
served as superintendent of schools. 

He is survived by his widow; two sons, 
Wayne of Indianapolis, and Robert, a De- 
Pauw University student; and a daughter, 
Mrs. Geraldine Otis of Cleveland. 
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American Association Meets 


The eighth annual con- 
vention of the American 
Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges was held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on Tues- 
day, December 27, with 
J. I. Kinman of Kinman 
Business University, Spo- 
kane, Washington, pre- 
siding. C. W. Wood- 
ward, the secretary, re- 
ported that twenty-nine 
new members had been 
added during the past 
year. C. M. Thompson, 
president of Thompson 
College, York, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president for the year 1939. 

C. W. Woodward of the College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Iowa, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The new chairman of 
the Board of Examiners is J. F. Lenz of the 


College of Commerce, Newark, Ohio. 
* . = 





C. M. Thompson 


California Federation 

April 1 has been selected as the date of 
the spring meeting of the Federated Business 
Teachers’ Association of California, in Fresno. 

Among the questions to be brought up at 
the April meeting will be the state-wide uni- 
fication of commercial teachers’ organiza- 
tions. James Callaghan, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, is president of the 
Association. Douglass Westin, Fremont 
High School, Los Angeles, is chairman of 
the committee to study plans for reorganiza- 
tion of the various California business 
teachers’ associations. 

. . 2 
New Jersey Commercial Teachers 

The spring meeting of the High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association of New 
Jersey will be held in two sections. The 
teachers of the Northern counties will meet 
on February 18 at the Weequahic High 
School, Newark. Teachers of the Southern 
counties will meet on March 4 at the Glass- 
boro State Teachers College, Glassboro. R. 
Dorothea Jones of the Hillside High School, 
Hillside, is president of the Association. 

The chairmen and the speakers for the 
sectional meetings will be announced later. 
Detailed plans for both the Northern and 
the Southern sections of the Association are 
being worked out by the members of the 
Executive Committee in cooperation with 
the officers of the Association. 
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Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 


Outstanding speakers, such as D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts. 
burgh, Pennsylvania; H. G. Shields, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; and 
Gertrude C. Ford, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, will appear on 
the program of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, 
which will hold its twelfth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Hollenden in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 25. 

Following the main addresses, there will 
be a round-table conference. After the 
luncheon, there will be round-table con- 
ferences devoted to the discussion of such 
topics as “How Should Methods Courses 
Be Organized so as to Function Most 
Effectively?” and “What Is the Most Ef- 
fectivéuPlan of Supervisory Guidance of 
Student Teachers?” 

Reservations for the luncheon should be 
sent to Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

7 ae o 
Consumer Education 


The Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, has just 
announced that a study aid designed to 
educate the consumer in the modern market 
is now available from the Department of 
Debating and Public Discussion. 

An eight-lesson study outline, ‘“Con- 
sumers in the Modern Market,” has been 
prepared by Mrs. Ruth Black Fowell under 
the direction of Professor May L. Cowles of 
the University Home Economics Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Works Progress 
Administration. “Consumers in the Modern 
Market” is Part I of the Study Aid. Part IT 
is now in preparation and will deal with the 
buying of specific commodities, such as food, 
clothing, and household equipment. 

The Study Aid is especially prepared for 
women’s clubs, teachers, home economics 
classes, other organized groups, and indi- 
viduals. Each part of the study deals with 
some phase of the consumer’s problems. 

Miss Almere L. Scott, director of the De- 
partment of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion, University Extension Division, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has announced that the 
price of the Study Aid is 25 cents in Wis- 
consin and 40 cents outside the state. A 
discount of 15 per cent within the state and 
10 per cent outside Wisconsin is made when 
five or more copies are ordered at one time. 


All orders should be addressed to Miss Scott. 
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Retail Teachers Conference 


The first annual meeting of the Con- 
ference of Retailers and Retail Teachers was 
held on January 19 and 20 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Funda- 
mental problems of importance to retail 
employers and retail educators were dis- 
cussed at the conference. 

Some of the outstanding speakers who ap- 
peared at the conference are: Dr. J. C. 
Wright, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
Bishop Brown, state chief of business educa- 
tion, Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Nina Clover, assistant state super- 
visor of distributive education, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
O. R. Sielaff, retailing co-ordinator, Detroit 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; 
Jennie S. Graham, teacher of retailing, 
Rochester, New York; Natalie Kneeland, 
Prince School of Store Service Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Some of the problems that were discussed 
at the conference are: 

Can any and all students be given retail training? 


Should salesmanship and a selling career be the only 
objectives of retail training? 


How shall teachers be provided who meet the needs 
of both the school and the store? 


Is the cooperative plan the most desirable form of 
pre-employment retail training? 

How can the student-employee best be placed, 
directed, and evaluated? 


Camden County Teachers 


“Present-Day Problems in Commercial 
Education” was the theme of the fall con- 
vention of the Camden County Commercial 
Teachers Association, which was held on 
November 3 at Camden, New Jersey. 

Hamden Forkner of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, was 
the principal speaker at the dinner which 
opened the convention. Sectional meetings 
included such sections as bookkeeping, 
shorthand and typewriting, and socia]-busi- 
ness subjects. There was a special section 
for supervising principals, principals, and 
heads of departments. 

Orland L. Keyburtz of the Audubon High 
School, Audubon, is president of the Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong of the 
Merchantville High School, Merchantville, 
is vice president; and Mrs. Louise Walters, 
Haddon Heights High School, Haddon 
Heights, is the secretary-treasurer. 
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Enrich your course 


in selling and 
merchandising — 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of ADVERTISING 


Third Edition 
By ROWSE and FISH 
WwW 


With the rapidly expanding program of 
teaching selling and merchandising, a 
course in advertising is becoming indispensa- 
ble. FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is 
unquestionably the leading textbook pub- 
lished specifically for secondary schools. It 
is written by two authors who have had rich 
experience in training and supervising stu- 
dents in classroom work and in cooperative 
store occupations. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING is beautifully illustrated and 
clearly presented, with a variety of questions 
and problems. It is available with a workbook 
and a teachers’ manual. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 

(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Conventions and Conferences— Spring, 1939 











Name Place Date of Meeting 
Alabama Education Association.................... Montgomery............ March 28-25 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business| Berkeley and Stanford 
University, California. .| April 20-22 

American Association of Junior Colleges............. Grand Rapids, Michigan .| March 2-4 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association....| Wichita, Kansas.........| March 18 
Business Education Association of the State of New 

SP TINE Be 0c ny etl ee New York City.......... May 26-27 
California State Conference on Business Education. ..| Treasure Island..........| April 1 
California State Teachers Association................| Sam Francisco........... April 1 


Central Commercial Teachers Association............ 


Commercial Education Association of New York and 
Vicinity 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association......... 


Consumer Education Conference 


Detroit Commercial Teachers Club.................. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 


Florida Education Association 


Georgia Business Education Association 


Georgia Education Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
DE a tEES Giasis cena isa eee eas see 


Illinois Commercial Education Association........... 


Illinois State Teachers Association— 
Riot Earn YR Cnet cle a nares wearer 


Illinois Vocational Association 


Indiana Commercial Teachers Conference 


Indiana Business Educators’ Club................... 


Inland Empire Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association.................... 


Michigan Business Schools Association.............. 


Michigan Commercial Education Association......... 
rere rere 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club...................54- 
Mississippi Education Association................... 


Mississippi Vocational Commercial Teachers Asso- 
I  eh6e es ces cb ccss be dwse sean eesmasaae cn 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
ca cical kus asda eno BO Dede OUI 
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Des Moines, Iowa....... 


New York City ......... 
ee 


Columbia, Missouri..... . 
ee 
New York City......... 


San Francisco........... 


“Speer per 


SII, ois ocd Sane bet cee 


SE ee ee 
INNS 5 5555572 6 aradecauators 


RES 25'S ssctoia pace aa 


ae ee ee 
Indianapolis............. 
Spokane, Washington... . 
MMI i.a5 i cis oa nao 


Aen Ae.............. 


Grand Rapids........... 
MRINOMAEOO. « 56.55 5. oes 


pe 
Jackson............. 


| Ee eres 


Cleveland, Ohio......... 





March 80—April 1 


May 20 
March 18 
April 3-5 
May 6 

April 6-8 
April 1 
March 16-18 
March 24 
March 23-25 
February 18 
March 4 


April 14-15 


March 9-10 
April 14-15 
February 10-11 
March 18 
April 5-7 

April 12-14 
April 29 


March 24-25 
February 25 


April 28-29 
March 22--25 


March 22-25 
February 25 
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Name 


Place 





Date of Meeting 





National Association of School Secretaries........... 
National Catholic Educational Association. ... 


National Education Association.................... 
American Association of School Administrators. . 
National Office Management Association............. 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


Nevada Commercial Teachers Association 


New Jersey State Teachers Association 


New York Junior High School Conference........... 


North Carolina Education Association 


North Dakota Education Association— 
I C2 a ad os. 02 os dee be waa ews 


Ohio Business Schools Association... . 


Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Business College Proprietors Association. . . 
Oklahoma Conference on Commercial Education. . .. 


Oklahoma Education Association 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association....... 


Pennsylvania State Teachers Association— 
ot ss sce haa ew tuna wiawlan 
IN 655-9 Lic dsscepthaiaedg aS rei Risin eal 


Progressive Education Association 


South Carolina Teachers Association 


Southeastern Louisiana Conference.................. 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Southern California Junior College Association....... 
Southern School Administrators Conference.......... 
Southwestern Social Science Association............. 
Syracuse University Conference.................... 
Tennessee Education Association................... 
Texas State Teachers Association— 
SR Gs Oe ee ee re 
ote i OP rs, Spe ol aero ols ak oat 
OE ae es oe ee er ee 
Ts ie incl cc aria weds wake ee ween 
I hog 5 dl ea dathoeod OLS ae Cee ee 
RLS Ld tat AA aioe adie 
Texas Vocational Association....................... 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Association. ... . 


University of Chicago Conference on Business Educa- 


University of Denver Business Education Conference. 
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San Francisco, Calif... 
Washington, D. C..... 


San Francisco, Calif... 


Cleveland, Ohio..... 


New York City.......... 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 
| renee eee mee 


New Brunswick . 


New York City........ 


NS 6 iad ass 


re 


CMG Sos wleciwiide 


Re. 255 cate be ec 


Shawnee..............-- 


Stillwater..... 


Olympia, Washington... . 
Philadelphia........... 
CE ee 
Detroit, Michigan..... 


Ret Ss. 6 eA 


Nashville, Tennessee... . . 
Dallas, Texas......... 
SyPAORte. ... 20.62.00 


Nashville............. 


Corpus Christi........ 


Lubbock 





July 2-7 
April 12-14 


July 1-6 
February 25—March 2 


June 5-7 
February 22-25 
May 15 

May 5-6 
March 10-11 
March 16-18 


March 30~April 1 
May 12-13 
April 1 

April 8 

June 16-17 
February 9-11 
June 16-17 
March 22-25 
April 21-22 
March 2-4 
March 22-24 
February 4 
March 30-31 
April 22 

June 15-17 
April 7-8 
July 20 

April 6-8 
February 9-11 
March 10-11 
March 24-25 
March 4 
February 10-11 
April 8-9 
March 23-25 
April 14-15 


June 29-30 
June 28-29 
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Name Place Date of Meeting 

University of Vermont Conference.................. cn 3s aaa nea March 17-18 
Westchester County Commercial Teachers Association} New Rochelle, New York| March 16 
Western New York Commercial Teachers Association.| Buffalo................. April 2@ 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association..............| Milwaukee April 15 
Wisconsin Teachers Association— 

IR fh rns cipdianeeesies nh aeaaesnen EEE EE March $1 

ce er ete ee Lh b dau tue ehcedekule eee February 10-11 
Wisconsin Vocational Association................... eer May 5-6 
World Federation of Education Associations......... Rio de Janerio, Brazil.... . August 6-11 














N. E. A. Department of Business 


Vernal H. Carmichael, national member- 
ship chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, has recently announced that there 
is an enthusiastic response being made to 
the drive for 5,000 members before the 
summer convention. The Western and the 
Eastern divisions are leading in total mem- 
bership, but the Midwestern, the South- 
eastern, and the Southern divisions are re- 
ported to be making rapid gains. 

Dr. Jessie Graham, editor-in-chief of the 
Business Education Quarterly, has announced 
that V. E. Breidenbaugh, principal of the 
Mooseheart High School, Mooseheart, IIli- 
nois, will edit the March, 1939, issue. ‘“‘Per- 
sonality of Potential Business Workers” 
will be the general theme of this issue. 

John N. Given, supervisor of commercial 
education of Los Angeles, California, has 
been recently appointed chairman of the 
Department’s Committee on Radio Rela- 
tions. Mr. Given and his committee will 
work with Dr. Belmont Farley, radio direc- 
tor for the National Education Association, 
on business education broadcasts. 

* * we 


Texas Teachers 


An enthusiastic meeting of Texas Teachers 
of Business Writing was held in Dallas, 
Texas, on November 26. W. P. Boyd, 
University of Texas, Austin, presided over 
the meeting. Mr. Boyd is also vice president 
for the Southern District of the American 
Business Writing Association. 

Addresses at the meeting were given by 
C. W. Wilkinson of Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas; Mrs. Emma N. 
Shirley of Baylor University, Waco, Texas; 
and Harvey Lee Marcoux, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Holyoke Elects Fitzpatrick 


Henry J. Fitzpatrick was recently elected 
principal of the Holyoke High School, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. He has been se- 
lected to replace Dr. Howard Conant, who 
has been principal of the Holyoke High 
School since 1906. Mr. Fitzpatrick will 
work with Dr. Conant until the end of the 
school year in June, at which time Dr. 
Conant’s resignation becomes effective. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has an excellent back- 
ground which will fortify him for his new 
responsibilities. He has been a teacher of 
commercial subjects at the Holyoke High 
School since 1929. In 1921, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was employed as an accountant in the in- 
come tax division of the Internal Revenue 
Department, Boston, Massachusetts. Later 
he acted as head of the accounting depart- 
ment of Brown’s Business College, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois. In 1925, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
went to Albany, New York, where he taught 
until 1929. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick received his M. A. degree 
from the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, in 1927. He 
is now working toward a Doctor’s degree at 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

e * * 


Arkansas Valley Teachers 


The Arkansas Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers Club will meet in the Aviation Room of 
the Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, on Satur- 
day, March 18. 

The program of the meeting will be built 
around the discussions of Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, and Hobart Brady, Swope- 
Brady Real Estate Company, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

A luncheon meeting and an election of 
officers will follow the morning session. 
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20TH CENTURY ITYPEWRITING 


Third Edition — By Lessenberry and Jevon 


Many of the adoptions of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING have resulted from the recommendation 
of one teacher to another. Here are a few typical 
comments of teachers in praising “20TH CEN- 


TURY”’: 

“I like the introduction of punctuation, grammar, Now used in 
Pee and other features in the technique more than 
studies.”’ 


& 12,000 schools 
“20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING provides con- 
stant repetition of every letter of the alphabet.” 
+ 
“The constructive thought content makes many 
students feel above the juvenile age.” 
e 


“Why did not someone think of the memorized 
drills before? They develop greater typing speed, 
a greater reading span, and better memory.” 


& 
“I especially like the well-organized lessons.’ 
% 


“There is plenty of material for long periods 
and to take care of better students.” 


Vv 













SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
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LAW 
@ by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 





LAW AND MEMORY. We have seen that law 
is not necessarily reason, although we use 
reason in the solving of many of our legal 
problems. In this connection, it should be 
noted that much of our knowledge of law 
depends upon pure memory. Some parts of 
our law cannot be discovered by the use of 
reason. 

Many of our city ordinances provide for 
rules of social conduct which we must learn 
and remember, for they govern our everyday 
actions. How long may a person park his 
automobile on a certain street in a certain 
city? May a driver make a left turn on the 
red light of the traffic signal at a particular 
corner? Is a person in a certain city required 
to remove the snow from the sidewalk in 
front of his residence? To answer these and 
similar questions, we must simply learn and 
remember what the law is in the community 
in which we happen to live at the time. 


What is true in respect to city ordinances 
is also true in respect to many provisions 
found in our Federal and State legislation. 
Examples of such statutes may be found in 
requirements as to the time for tax pay- 
ments, in requirements as to the registration 
of automobiles, and in requirements as to 
bulk sales. . All members of society are 
amenable to these statutory requirements; 
hence, an individual must ascertain and re- 
member them. 

Even when we use reason in the solution 
of our legal problems, we must remember 
certain rules, principles, or standards from 
which to start. Examples of such instances 
are the requirement of reasonable time in 
giving notice. when a note or draft has been 
dishonored, and the delivering of goods 
when no time for the seller’s performance is 
stipulated. In connection with the relation 
of bailor and bailee, we find the standard of 
reasonable care. The same is true in the law 
torts in connection with negligence. 

A presentation of the subject of law 
should, therefore, include emphasis upon 
such parts of the law that must be learned 
and remembered. Even though the pupil 
forgets the specific rules, he will retain a 
legal awareness which will cause him, in 
the future, to ascertain what the law is before 
he acts. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 








a] 


SELL BY GIVING. James Mangan in his 
interesting and inspirational book, You Can 
Do Anything (Dartnell Corporation, Chi- 
cago), makes this seemingly paradoxical 
statement: “Many salesmen in America 
have made and are making $10,000 to 
$1,000,000 by giving things to their cus- 
tomers.” 

What do these salesmen give? Mangan 
mentions these gifts: attention, praise, con- 
sideration, concession, confidence, inspira- 
tion, service, and gratitude. Is there any 
reason why teachers cannot “give” the same 
gifts to their students? I wish I had read 
You Can Do Anything twenty years ago. I 
know that it would have made me a better 
teacher and a better salesman of education. 


Give pupils something interesting to do 
and give them a definite, practical objective 
to realize and they will respond. Give them 
variety; give them surprises; give them 
something outside the textbook. It is easy 
to obtain problems from actual business 
sources if you are not fortunate enough to 
have a workbook. 

You can easily get deposit tickets to 
illustrate addition and to apply the skills 
developed by drill in addition. To illustrate 
and to exemplify subtraction, you can take 
the personal bank account as shown by the 
check stub. To provide live material for 
multiplication, you can use statements of 
account, invoices, sales tickets, and inven- 
tories. Either audit the completed problems 
or devise new problems to be worked and 
proved on the blank forms which many firms 
will be glad to furnish in small quantities. 


Fractions and percentage are used in 
billing. In fact, every step in arithmetic can 
be illustrated by simple and practical busi- 
ness problems. Emphasize applied arith- 
metic. You can dictate a Trial Balance as a 
problem in addition, and you can dictate an 
invoice which will illustrate and apply 
multiplication, division, addition, subtrac- 
tion, common fractions, decimal fractions, 
and percentage. Pupils like to see arithmetic 
at work. You can also “give” them payroll 
forms in which the Social Security Tax is 
computed. 

You can also give them confidence in 
themselves. 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 








SPECIFIC GUIDANCE OF LEARNING. In an 
earlier column, I listed a number of ways in 
which pupils learn. The ways I mentioned 
were observing, listening, reading, discussing, 
and writing. I discussed the value of an ob- 
servation tour of a bank and the importance 
of thoroughly planning for the tour. To 
guarantee the success of observation tours, 
the teacher should first list the things to be 
observed and explained. The pupils should 
be instructed in what to look for, and the 
guide should be informed regarding the 
specific subject of inquiry as well as the 
general nature of the project under con- 
sideration. ‘The objective preparation not 
only provides for successful outcomes of 
the trip, but it also becomes in itself a 
valuable educational experience. 


Time consumed in efforts to obtain knowl- 
edge from the printed page is often wasted 
because the learner lacks a fixed purpose. 
In other words, the learner does not know 
how to pick out the important meanings or 
the important facts. To aid the learner in 
this procedure, workbooks for GENERAL 
Business contain study guides. While 
learning the knack of selecting the important 
things, the pupils may be allowed, as a pre- 
test, to check in the study guide the points 
about which they are uninformed, and then 
to read the textbook to inform themselves. 
I suggest that the preliminary check marks 
be made very lightly so that they may be 
erased after studying and before a test is 
taken to prove the accuracy of the pupils’ 
understandings. 

One of the practical values of the work- 
book is the definiteness which it injects into 
the work. Where the workbook is not used, 
the teacher carries a greater responsibility 
for making assignments definite. In making 
an assignment, the new work should, when 
possible, be related to present knowledge or 
skill. When this is done, the teacher should 
inform pupils as to the definite things that 
are to be completed with the new assignment. 
For instance, the pupils may be told three 
reasons for cashing checks promptly; they 
may be told reasons for not accepting checks 
from strangers; or they may be told reasons 
why banks won’t cash checks made payable 
to “Bearer” when presented by strangers. 
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TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 





ERROR ANALYSIS. It is well to analyze errors 
to discover major difficulties and it is neces- 
sary to observe pupils to determine the 
causes of these difficulties. In studying the 
learning process, it is more important to 
know why errors occur than to know how 
many errors are made. This understanding 
of why errors are made can be learned best 
through an observation of the pupils at 
work. 

A study of budget and timed-writing 
papers reveals fundamentally the same kind 
of errors. Thus, for the purpose of making 
a quick and an accurate check on pupil 
difficulties, so far as those difficulties can be 
revealed through a study of completed 
work, the teacher can analyze test errors 
and feel relatively certain that the major 
stroking errors are included in the analysis 
without taking into account budget work. 


When the analysis of errors shows general 
misstroking of adjacent key controls, con- 
siderable vowel confusion, or omission of 
letters, then observe the pupils at work to 
find the real causes of these difficulties. The 
observation will doubtless reveal that a 
great deal of stroking is not directed to the 
center of the key. The finger too often hits 
the space between keys or catches the edge 
of another key. These faulty strokes are 
frequently the result of a changed hand 
position that is caused by attempting to 
keep the hands in alignment with the key- 
board as the typewriter moves from the 
impact of the repeated carriage throws. 
The correction is simple. Fasten the type- 
writers to the desks or place a small strip of 
wood in position to block the machine 
movement; then teach pupils to definitize 
the distance of the reach to the different keys 
by practicing reconstruction drills at the 
beginning of each class period. 

Another technique error that retards 
progress is the “punch stroke” which is 
caused by stiffening the fingers and the fore- 
arm or by muscular tension of the shoulder. 
This method of stroking the keys may be the 
unconscious use of unusual force to get a 
readable imprint when using a typewriter 
with a worn ribbon. Correct this faulty 
stroking technique by emphasizing relaxa- 
tion of shoulder and forearm muscles. 
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New Literature 








Stories of American Industry. A 150-page, 
paper bound, printed book issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce. It is the second of a series 
of twenty-four weekly radio talks of the Stories of 
American Industry program, broadcast over a coast- 
to-coast hook-up of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The book is valuable as a reference book in such 
courses as economic geography, general business, eco- 
nomics, advanced business training, and economic 
history. Price 20 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Script Shorthand News. An 8-page printed 
booklet providing helpful suggestions for the teacher 
and for the writer of Script shorthand. Godfrey Dewey 
is the editor and Edith C. Thornton is the associate 
editor. Dictation material, arranged according to les- 
sons in the textbook, is provided in this booklet. The 
Scribe is a supplement to Script Shorthand News and is 
inserted in each copy. The booklet is published monthly 
except in July and August. Single copies, 10 cents; 
yearly rate, $1.00. General Shorthand Corporation, 
Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, New York. 


Consumer Buyer Units in Clothing and Tex- 
tiles for Use in High School Home Economics 
Classes. By Alma Dale Newell and Lucile Osborn 
Rust. A 62-page bulletin, bound in paper, designed to 
incorporate instruction in consumer buying in high 
school economics courses by presenting detailed plans 
for a number of consumer-buyer units in clothing and 
textiles suitable for high school pupils. The book pro- 
vides organized materials and suggestions for effectively 
teaching consumer buying. It may also be used in 
retailing, merchandising, and home economics courses. 
For information, write to the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Criticism, Suggestion and Advice. A semi- 
monthly bulletin prepared by members of the faculty 
of the college of business administration of Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. The bulletin is 
published to help students and teachers evaluate what 
they read in The Saturday Evening Post. It contains 
comments on stories, articles, advertisements, and il- 
lustrations, and it offers prizes and certificates to high 
school and to college students who answer questions 
which are prepared by the instructors reviewing The 
Saturday Evening Post. The bulletin is free to teachers 
of English, advertising, shorthand, psychology, market- 
ing, journalism, or salesmanship. The bulletin may be 
obtained by writing to Professor Charles E. Bellatty, 
Editor, 525 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts; 
state in first letter the number of students to be 
supplied. 





The Occupation of the Stenographic Worker. 
An 11-page printed bulletin briefly summarizing what 
is known about the occupation of a stenographic worker 
from a national point of view. The material is based 
entirely upon bibliographical sources and is not to be 
considered as an original survey or an analysis of the 
occupation. Prepared by Samuel Spiegler under the 
general supervision of Robert Hoppock, assistant di- 
rector of the National Occupational Conference. Single 
copies, 10 cents. Quantity prices on request. National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


National Duplicated Paper Association Idea 
Book. A 57-page, illustrated, mimeographed book 
showing the different applications of mimeographing 
technique that can be used in mimeographing news- 
papers and other school publications. The book con- 
tains contributions from forty-eight schools. Many of 
the illustrations are in two, three, and four colors. The 
book will be of interest to amateur journalists and 
commercial students as well as to teachers of office 
practice. Single copies, 75 cents to members of the 
Association; $1.00 to non-members. Mrs. Blanche M. 
Wean, Central Normal Cellege, Danville, Indiana. 


The Accounts Receivable Ledger and Its 
Controlling Account. A 35 mm., 45 exposure still 
film for instructional use in bookkeeping and account- 
ing classes. The first half of the film includes pictures 
of accounting forms used in the various business offices. 
The second part of the film develops the principles 
involved in making the summary entries to the con- 
trolling account. Accompanying the film are mimeo- 
graphed sheets of explanations to be used for lecture 
notes. Price $5.00; rental fee $1.50 for three-day peri- 
ods. Prepared and furnished by George J. Eberhart, 
Department of Commerce, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Aids to Teachers of Retailing in Secondary 
Schools. By Jack D. Weiner. A 29-page, mimeo- 
graphed booklet that meets the demand by high school 
teachers for a complete syllabus on the different units 
of study. In addition, the book suggests teaching 
methods, it provides projects, and it suggests textbooks 
to be used in the retail selling courses. Attention has 
been centered on the content of courses in the belief 
that organization of the curriculum is the chief prob- 
lem of teachers today. The teacher may select and 
adapt subject matter from the comprehensive courses 
to suit local conditions. Price 50 cents. School of 
Retailing, New York University, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Teach your pupils to do better 
the things they will do anyway— 


—_— 











Teach a social- 





business course that 





integrates consumer 





education with practical 





business principles 


BUSINESS-F CONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 











a Business Econom BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS provides a 
~ PRoBLeMs good course in consumer education because it 
shows not only the consumer's point of view, but 
also the producer’s and the distributor's points of 
view. This book welds together and provides an 
overview of applied economics, business prin- 
ciples, business organization, buying, marketing, 
budgeting, law, and mathematics. No attempt is 
made to present theories. The pupil is shown how 
to understand and how to live in the economic world which 
surrounds him. The topics have been carefully selected to 
come within the practical possibilities of the pupil's life. 





& 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS I N BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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His Only Chance 


It was 8 o’clock in the morning and the guard was 
rather suspicious of the man in evening clothes who 
walked slowly along the street, crossing and recrossing 
the road. 

“Out rather late, aren’t you?”’ asked the guard. 

“Perhaps it is a little late,” agreed the man, “but 
it’s about the only chance a pedestrian has these days.” 

eee 


Quite Flattering 


Stout lady (at a street crossing): “Officer, could you 
see me across the street?” 
Officer (inclined to flattery): “Why, Ma’am, I could 


see you a mile off.” 
eee 


No Car 


The teacher was trying to give her pupils an illus- 
tration of the meaning of the word “perseverance.” 

“What is it,” she asked, “that carries a man along 
rough roads and smooth roads, up hills and down, 
through jungles and swamps and raging torrents?” 

There was a silence, and Johnny, whose father was 
a motor dealer, spoke up: “Please, miss,” he said, 
“there ain’t no such car.” 

eee 


Patience 


Lady (at the almond counter): ““‘Who attends to the 
nuts?” 
Wise Guy: “Be patient, I’ll wait on you in a minute.” 
eee 


Double Meaning 


“Why did you break your engagement to Tom?” 

“He deceived me. He told me he was a liver and 
kidney specialist, and I found out that he only worked 
in a butcher’s shop.” a 


Mardi Gras 


There is a famous garden near Mobile visited by 
travelers from all over the world. Not the least of its 
attractions are the stately live-oak trees festooned with 
the ghost-like Spanish moss. 

Recently, two women from the Midwest were in- 
specting the garden. One gazed up at the moss hanging 
from the limbs of the live-oaks and asked her com- 
panion: 

“What is that stuff?” 

The other woman looked long at the moss, then 
ventured a@ guess: 

“Maybe it is the grass—that Mardi Gras you read 
about so much here.” 

eee 
His Job 


Critic: “The picture of the horse is good, but where 
is the wagon?” 
Artist: “‘Oh, the horse will draw that.” 
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Laugh- and the World 


L aughs with You 


No Salt 


One day in school the teacher said, “Mickey, give 
me a definition of salt.” 

“Shure,” Mickey responded. “It’s the stuff that 
makes potatoes taste bad when you boil ’em and don’t 
put any in.” ‘doe 


Thoughtful 


“These new fashions are absolutely freakish,” said 
Mr. Jones. “Every time I look at that new hat of 
yours it makes me laugh.” 

“That’s splendid, dear,” replied his wife. “I'll hang 
it up where you can see it when the bill arrives.” 

eee 


Hard on Hubby 


“Do you find it more economical to do your own 
cooking?” 

“Certainly. Since I have been cooking, my husband 
eats only half as much as he used to.” 

ee ee 
My, O My! 

Molly had just arrived back from a char-a-banc 
outing. 

“How did you enjoy yourself, Molly?” asked her 
grandma. 

“Oh, it was all very beautiful, but you should just 
see the ‘Devil’s gorge.’” 

“My dear,” reproved the shocked old lady, “you 
shouldn’t speak like that of your friends. I expect the 
ride and the fresh air gave them an appetite.” 

eee 


Pat: “Well Doctor, how is Lawyer Smith today?” 

Doctor: “He’s still lying at death’s door.” 

Pat: “Boy, that’s grit for you. At death’s door and 
still lying.” oe ae 


OH -H 


Sister’s friend had come to spend the afternoon and 
evening with the family and at the supper table her 
little brother, between mouthfuls, said to him: “Oh, 
Howard, you should have seen the nice soldier man 
that was here to see sister yesterday. Gee! He was 
swell, and he was talkin’ to sister, and he had his arm—” 

“Johnny!” said his sister, blushing deeply. 

Looking surprised, Johnny said, “Well, I was just 
going to say he had his arm—” 

“Johnny,” said his mother, “now that’s enough from 
you.” 

Johnny began to pout and said, “Well, I was only 
going to say he had his arm—” 

“Johnny, you leave the room!” said his father, very 
severely. 

Johnny began to cry and moved slowly toward the 
door. As he opened the door he said between sobs, 
“T was only goin’ to say he had his army clothes on.” 
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Teaching of Commercial Law 
(Continued from page 260) 


that these subjects should be written and 
discussed from the viewpoint of the minor. 

This article has attempted to show how 
commercial law can be taught so that it will 
be more meaningful and purposeful when it 
is based upon the student’s fundamental 
knowledge. If the course is so personalized, 
it will fit in emotionally with the student’s 
apperceptive background. 

The content of the law course must also 
be revised to take in the recent changes in 
our laws. Teachers, as well as authors, can- 
not be content to cover the former subjects 
in the conventional way. For example, many 
authors continue the same description of 
legal tender that was in vogue before the 
gold clause act. This act may be only tem- 
porary, but it is the law of the land, and it 
deserves at least a footnote. The discerning 
student immediately discovers this error, 
and he feels that his information is not up to 
date. The course in commercial law should 
also give the student a good insight into 
such vital social legislation as the Wagner 
Labor Act and the Social Security Act. 
There is a great amount of misunderstanding 
concerning these laws. The students are not 
only conscious of their existence; they are 
also eager to know the economic, the social, 
and the legal bases for such legislation. 


Phi Theta Pi 


Announced in The Symbol, official publica- 
tion of Phi Theta Pi, international commerce 
fraternity, are preliminary plans for the 
Northwest and the Midwest Conclaves. 

Kappa Chapter of Knapp’s Business 
College will be host at the Northwest Con- 
clave to be held sometime in the late spring 
in Tacoma, Washington, Alpha Chapter of 
the American Institute of Business will be 
host at the Midwest Conclave to be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, on May 19 and 20. The 
Midwest Conclave of Phi Theta Pi will be 
held in conjunction with the Midwest Con- 
clave of Alpha Iota sorority. 





Group Guidance 
(Continued from page 256) 


cancelling the asset of honesty, but they 
decide to lessen his dishonest rating because 
he is honest in his confession. The boy who 
added the asset thrift proves his own point 
in a financial way by proudly displaying a 
savings bank book. However, the teacher 
challenges him on waste of time, as shown 
by his attendance record, and his asset of 
thrift is lowered because he cannot defend 
his absences. 

Now, of course, you ask, “Do pupils learn 
about general business that way?” The 
answer is “Yes.” They learn as much as 
any class, if well taught, and more because 
they learn the reasons for business, how 
business serves the community, how the 
community encourages business, and all the 
varied forms, institutions, and types of co- 
operation in relation to themselves as mem- 
bers of a vast social-business world. There- 
fore, study about these things is an adven- 
ture in personal relationships and in human 
relationships, and not merely a sequence of 
knowledges and business skills. Best of all, 
what the pupils learn is general business. 
It has to do with the business of daily living. 
This study becomes a part of their lives as 
plumbers, seamstresses, housewives, doctors, 
and as business employees. 

Use statements of personal worth or any 
other device that may be educationally 
justifiable to make the study of business a 
living force in pupils’ minds and conduct, 
but start your guidance from the beginning. 
The beginning is always with the pupils in 
your class, their business conceptions, and 
their attitudes. Textbook information and 
all supplementary teaching aids are for what 
the authors planned—scenes and experiences 
along the roadway over which pupils travel 
with the teacher as their guide. Treated 
this way, general business can become a 
great and vivid highroad for the young 
citizenry of tomorrow to attain the far hori- 
zons of social progress and economic security 
deemed so vital to the preservation of de- 
mocracy and world peace. 





list price of 12 cents, subject to the usual school discount. 


Cincinnati 





Chicago 


A TESTING PROGRAM IN SPELLING 


You may now obtain a complete testing service for business spelling, whether the subject is taught incidentally, or as a 
special subject, The series of tests consists of (a) a proficiency test, (b) six achievement tests, and (c) a final examination, at a 


The proficiency test is available separately in packages of twenty at a list price of 28 cents, subject to the usual school dis- 
count. The proficiency tests may be used to determine which students should be required to study spelling. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 


Dallas New York 
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e Teachers 
e Positions 


e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with M. C. S. degree desires connection with pro- 
gressive school. Has taught 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, advertising accounting, cost accounting, income 
tax accounting, social security accounting, and law. Is also 
an expert penman. Has served several years as a principal 
and has had experience as a solicitor. Address, No. 123. 





Experienced business college manager, teacher, and solici- 
tor, now employed, desires change. Has had experience in 
managing schools, in writing effective advertising, and in 
tezching. Wife is an excellent shorthand teacher. Would 
buy or lease a paying school. Address, No. 124. 





Middle-aged, married man with 16 years’“experience as 
director of commercial teacher-training work in a college, 
desires position as instructor in the summer school of a college 
or university. Would consider permanent position. Can teach 
commercial curriculum construction, principles and problems 
of commercial education, methods of teaching junior business 
training, principles of accounting, Federal tax accounting, 
calculating and bookkeeping machines, and consumer educa- 
tion. Also qualified to teach economics, business English, 
and business law. Has had 7 years’ summer school experi- 
ence; 7 years’ experience as teacher and supervising principal 
of a high school; and 3 years’ practical experience. Holds 
Ph. B. and A. M. degrees. Address, No. 1 





Experienced lady teacher desires position in a Southern 
business college. Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional), 
typewriting, and other commercial subjects. Best of references. 
Address, No. 126. 





Teacher-executive with broad experience in business and 
teaching fields desires colleg or public school 
position. 
of teachers, accountants, or personnel. Is a specialist in 
vocational guidance, counseling, and placement. Holds de- 
grees. Address, No. 127. 








Man with 8 years’ commercial teaching experience, 5 
years’ office experience, and 3 years’ sales —— desires 
position in public or private school. Holds A. M. degree in 
economics. Best of references. Address, No. 128. 





Man with successful experience as school executive and 
commercial teacher, desires position as principal of business 
school or head of commercial department. Is now employed, 
but desires change. Has Bachelor’s degree with major in 
business education and Master’s degree in education. Ad- 
dress, No. 129. 





Lady with 12 years’ teaching experience, desires position 
in class A high school or preparatory school in Middle West. 
Has A. B. degree with majors in English, commerce, and 
education. Can teach social sciences and Latin. Available 
September 1 or for summer teaching. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 130. 





Man with many years’ teaching and practical business 
experience, desires position in private or public school located 
in New Mexico, Texas, or Oklahoma. Would do part-time 
selling. Address, No. 131. 





Married man, 32, with B. S. degree in education, desires 
connection with good business school as sales manager. Has 
had 2 years’ high school teaching experience and 12 years’ 
soliciting experience. Has promoted two successful com- 
mercial schools. Excellent references. Address, No. 133. 
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Is a capable organizer and a competent supervisor - 











Man with B. Ed. and M. S. degrees in commercial educa- 
tion and educational administration, desires summer teaching 
position. Has had 7 years’ teaching experience and practical 
office and sales experience. Can teach all commerce methods 
courses. Has had special training and experience in voca- 
tional education. Available June 16. Address, No. 132. 





Man and wife desire positions in private business school. 
Man holds Master’s degree in education and is a good ad- 
ministrator. Can also teach economics, law, salesmanship, 
English, German, French, and psychology. Wife holds B. S. 
degree in commercial education and can teach all commercial 
subjects. Interested in taking over a modern school. Can 
furnish $1,000 worth of latest business equipment. Also inter- 
ested in program of outside activities, placement, and survey. 
Address, No. 134. 





Man with 12 years’ experience as teacher and administra- 
tor in public schools and 1 year’s experience as instructor 
and manager of business college, desires position. Holds 
M. A. degree and has taught commercial teacher training in 
large university summer school. Can teach Gregg shorthand 
(functional), bookkeeping, salesmanship, economics, and 
English. Address, No. 135. 





Lady teacher with B. S. degree in commercial education 
and 10 years’ high school teaching experience, desires posi- 
tion in Arizona as high school or private business college 
instructor. Can teach shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, junior business training, business English, 
commercial mathematics, and commercial geography. Ad- 
dress, Apartment 6, 88 West Main Street, Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania. 





Experienced college woman with B. S., B. C. S., and M. A. 
degrees in business education, desires position in summer 
school. Would consider permanent position. Address, No. 136. 





Woman with 9 years’ experience teaching secretarial sub- 
jects in business colleges and high schools, desires position 
in a well-established business college. Holds B. A. degree in 
commerce. Excellent references. Is now employed, but can 
leave on short notice. Address, No. 137. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Traveling registrar and teacher, male or fe- 
male, who can invest $2,000 in school of business administra- 
tion located in the East. Address, No. 138. 





WANTED: High-type fieldman for secretarial school 
located in North Carolina. Must have good education, out- 
standing personality, expert salesmanship and closing ability. 
Must be free to travel extensively and own a car. Prefer man 
who has taught commercial subjects; teaching-selling position 
could be developed. Would consider partnership at later date 
if services are satisfactory. State age, experience, references, 
and send recent photograph. Excellent permanent opportunity 
for the right person. Address, No. 139. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher-solicitor. The right 
person will be given an opportunity to enter the business on a 
partnership basis. Address, No. 140. 





WANTED: An experienced field representative for busi- 
ness college in central Ohio. Give full details and financial 
basis on which you prefer to work. Excellent opportunity. 
Address, No. 141. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: The opportunity contact the owner of an 
established business school who pa like to retire and who 
needs a competent business school man to take charge. Man 
holds M. A. degree and has had many years’ experience. 
Wife is also experienced commercial teacher. Best of refer- 
ences., Address, No. 142. 





WANTED: To purchase all or part interest in a good busi- 
ness college preferably in a Western city, or in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, or Minnesota. Will consider partner in opening 
a Can make a substantial investment. Address, No. 
143. 





Reliable man with over 20 years’ experience in first-class 
business schools, wishes to lease or manage private commer- 
cial school with option of purchase. Has had experience in 
every phase of private school work. Can teach accounting, 
law, mathematics, and business administration. Middle West 
or Pacific Coast preferred. Address, No. 144. 





WANTED: To buy a good two- or three-teacher business 
college in South or West; Texas preferred. All communica- 
tions will be held confidential. Address, No. 145. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A well-established, two-teacher school lo- 
cated in New England. Two cities to draw from and no com- 
petition. All modern equipment. Rent very low; includes 
large apartment in residential section. Price, $2,000 cash. 
Address, No. 146. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in the South. Fine 
location and good territory. Real money-maker for map and 
wife. Low expense. Some cash or collateral necessary, bal- 
ance on easy terms. Address, No. 147. 





FOR SALE: Well-established, accredited business col- 
lege. Only business college in northern half of state. Suitable 
for owner and assistant. Address, No. 148. 





Two-teacher school located in eastern Pennsylvania for 
sale, lease, or managership immediately. Established 28 
years ago in city with present population of 35,853. Good 
location and excellent soliciting territory. Being sold because 
of death of owner. Address, No. 149. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business school in Ohio. 
Good location. Will accommodate from 80 to 100 students. 
The schoo! will require from three to ten man and $50,000. 
Capital interest will be retained if school is incorporated. 
Owner retiring because of ill health. Address, Clarence 
— The Phonographic Institute Company, Greenville, 

hio. 








° FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One stenotype with textbooks, used once. 
Price, $35. Address, No. 150. 





FOR SALE: One hundred and twenty single pedestal, 
three-drawer, low-bed type, plain oak typist desks, 38” x 26’. 
All have been used, but are in good condition. May be pur- 
chased in any quantity. Price, $6.00 each. Address, No. 151. 





FOR EXCHANGE 


An experienced business college man, the owner of three 
farms in central Virginia, wishes to exchange one farm for a 
good business school. Prefers to deal with someone who 
wants a partner or who wants to retire in the near future. 
Give full details of school and the price in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 152. 


Commercial Program 
(Continued from page 258) 


at the rate of twenty-five to thirty-five words 
a minute in courses I and II, respectively. 


. Typing I and II—two credits. (Typing I open 


to students who have typed less than twenty- 
five words a minute in their junior high school 
tests.) 

The typing course seeks to establish correct 
working habits; a complete, though not skilled, 
knowledge of the keyboard and the essential 
mechanical parts of the machine; and the 
ability to write at the rate of twenty-five to 
thirty-five words a minute in courses I and II, 
respectively. 


. Stenography III and IV—two credits. 


An intensive course designed to equip the 
student with a working knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting sufficient for practical 
office work. A well-rounded vocabulary is 
built up by means of dictation and transcrip- 
tion of letters in as many lines of business as 
practicable in the limited time, and by means 
of articles pertaining to business practices as 
well as of a literary nature. (Required, one 
and one-half periods for classes daily.) 


. Commercial Law—one credit. (Open to 12B 


and 12A students.) 

The content of this course deals largely with 
the formation, operation, and discharge of 
business contracts in regard to sales, bailment, 
insurance, credits and loans, and negotiable 
instruments; the relationships of principal and 
agent; partnerships; corporations; and interests 
in real and personal property. 
Salesmanship—one credit. (Open to 11A, 12B, 
and 12A students.) 

This course aims to impart information, to 
cultivate ability to sell, and to train in business 
efficiency. The content of the course includes 
a study of personality and character building. 
Emphasis is placed on the technique of whole- 
sale, specialty, and retail selling, marketing, 
and advertising methods. 


. Retail Selling—one credit. (Open to 11A, 12B, 


and 12A students.) ; 

An increasing number of young people are 
entering upon store work as an occupation. 
Retailing, although it is highly competitive, 
offers a good opportunity for income and 
growth to the young person who is properly 
trained. The course in Retail Store Operation 
takes the student through the various phases 
of store keeping and instructs him in the best 
practices of the most successful stores. The 
students receive well organized, practical in- 
formation, and the stores in which they will 
or be employed receive trained, competent 

elp. 





records on bookkeeping records. 





Cincinnati Chicago 


SOCIAL SECURITY RECORD-KEEPING 


A printed pamphiet containing 32 pages, written in textbook style with adequate illustrations and problems. This pamphlet 
can be used as a supplement in any bookkeeping courss. It presents vital information in regard to the effects of social security 


The list price is 24 cents, subject to the usual school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


Dallas San Francisco 
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Some Teaching Problems 
(Continued from page 253) 


typewriting class period, and it is usually 
only at the beginning of the class that such 
a problem develops. If discipline has been 
one of the problems of the beginning type- 
writing teacher, the sooner he learns the 
value of the correct and the prompt start, 
the better will be the results achieved by the 
students and the sooner will be the elimina- 
tion of the disciplinary factor. 


A procedure sometimes followed by the 
beginning teacher of typewriting is one 
whereby the teacher allows a few of the 
students to continue writing while directions 
are being given, or whereby some discussion 
is in progress relating to a topic which does 
not lend itself to individual instruction. 
Such a procedure creates a lack of under- 
standing on the part of some students be- 
cause they cannot hear or because they have 
not paid attention. This will necessitate 
the teacher’s explaining or discussing the 
same material again with the student when 
he has reached the point that has been pre- 
viously discussed. The time of the teacher 
could be used in a more valuable way. The 
efficiency achieved by the class could be 
enhanced to some extent if the teacher would 
realize that much time is wasted by this 
repetition. 


A third procedure that the beginning 
teacher of typewriting should usually avoid, 
and which often he does not endeavor to 
avoid, is that procedure whereby he merely 
reads directions given for a particular exer- 
cise and considers that he has taught all there 
is to be taught about the problem involved. 
Unfortunately, many of the students who 
are enrolled in high school classes in type- 
writing have learned to read words instead 
of having learned to interpret the meaning 
of those words. Consequently, many of the 
students have to be guided—not told—how 
to interpret the directions given for the 
exercises. It should be the purpose of the 
teacher not merely to read or to have the 
students read the directions, but also to 
lead them into discovering for themselves 
methods of handling the work that is to be 
completed. 


This article may seem simple and ele- 
mentary to those who have been teaching 
for a number of years. I have discussed 
major problems in the hope that they may be 
of some assistance to those teachers who are 
just starting their teaching careers. Too 
often, this group is sadly neglected. 
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Changing Times 
(Continued from page 262) 


It is not necessary that each school have 
only one of the three aims mentioned as its 
ultimate goal, for there are large high schools, 
average-sized high schools, and small high 
schools—all with commercial departments 
filling recognized needs. It is necessary, 
nevertheless, that each school choose its goals 
in the light of present conditions, for com- 
mercial departments must change with com- 
mercial conditions. 

A suggested program in any school might 
well be the following: Let Aim Three be the 
base upon which all commercial students 
begin their training, “‘to train adequately all 
commercial students for the one business 
into which practically all will enter—the 
business of organizing and maintaining a 
home.” Let Aim Two be the goal of the 
average commercial students, “‘to give the 
commercial student a technical foundation 
upon which the business school, or business 
itself, can produce a thoroughly trained 
office worker.” Let Aim One be offered as 
the ultimate attainment of the most capable 
students, “to provide the business world 
with office clerks, machine operators, ste- 
nographers, and bookkeepers.” 

The community will have confidence in 
the abilities of its commercial graduates if 
each graduate receives a certificate showing 
which of the three levels he has attained. 


Central Teachers Association 


The annual meeting of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, to be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, on March 30, 31, and 
April 1, will be presided over by Ernest A. 
Zelliot, director of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The program planned for Thursday, 
March 30, will be in the nature of a regional 
conference with special features arranged for 
managers and teachers of private business 
schools. Topics of common interest to all 
business educators and to special discussion 
groups, including such sections as secre- 
tarial training, distributive education, book- 
keeping and acounting, consumer educa- 
tion, and general business, will be discussed 
at the general meetings on Friday and 
Saturday. 

The annual banquet is planned for Friday 
evening, March 31. University, private 
school, and public school teachers of Des 
Moines will be hosts at the banquet. 
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SUCCEED ou the 
first job -- 
SECRETARIAL 


By Loso, Hamilton, Agnew 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE con- 
tains two types of subject matter: (1) sub- 
ject matter which correlates closely with 
other commercial subjects, such as typewriting, shorthand, English, 
bookkeeping, law, and salesmanship; (2) additional subject matter 
which is not included in other courses, but which is essential in 
preparing a student for the first job. The book is based upon some 
outstanding courses of study. It is new, complete, and accurate. 


EMPHASIS ON: 


e Dictation and Transcription 
e Writing Letters 

e Handling Mail 

e Personal Qualities 

® Office Records 

@ Special Communications 

® Office Machines 

e Transportation Problems 


® Office Organization 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 











To hel YOUR graduates 


"\ OFFICE PRACTICE 





Dallas 








Your pupils 
will see 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC in ACTION 
through the problems 





in business 


practice 


Business Arithmetic 


By Curry and Rice 


Drill problems and practical problems are included Some Types of Business 
with every chapter. In every unit there is a special Practice Problems: 

chapter on business practice. The problems in business 
practice are based upon the merchant; the manufac- 
turer; the farmer; and numerous functional applications, 
such as accounting, office practice, and selling. The 
course is tied up intimately with other courses in the e Life Insurance 
curriculum. Emphasis is placed on correct business e Co-Insurance 
practice as well as on correct arithmetical calculations. 


e Property Tax 


e Income Tax 


e Adjustment of Loss 


Available in a long or a short volume with a teachers’ e Investment in Bonds 
manual and a teachers’ key. e Dividends 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. as " 
an ; : ’ e Partnership 
(Specialists in Business Education) 1 iilianitiaiae 
Cincinnati San Francisco e Labor Cost 


Chicago New York Dallas e Cost of Goods 





